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Towarps the end of September 1940 
I was coming to the conclusion that 
Bomb - Disposal was no job for a 
keen young Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.V.R. 
London was at that time, it is true, 
being subjected to the heaviest and 
most sustained aerial bombardment the 
world had seen, and the area for which 
I was responsible—the London Docks 
—was in the thick of it; the polite 
scepticism with which newly-fledged 
Bomb-Disposal Officers had been 
greeted when taking up their appoint- 
ments had melted with the onset of the 
Blitz, and I had a lorry with red mud- 
guards, a motor-boat, a Chief Petty 
Officer, and a small but enthusiastic 
party of ratings. I was primed with the 
latest information on German bombs, 
and with such maxims as “ Your first 
mistake is your last ” and “ You may 
not get away with it next time.” 
Nothing, in fact, was lacking—except 
bombs. 

I am still not quite sure why we did 
not’ have more bombs, while Army 
Bomb-Disposal Units in London were 
being worked to death (literally, alas, 
in some cases). One reason, I suppose, 
was that the area of my domain 
was small compared with that of an 
Army B.D. section; a large part of 
the area consisted of water, and was 
no good for our purpose. Also, the 
disastrous raid of the afternoon of 
7th September had reduced a great 


number of the dock buildings to 
ruins, and unexploded bombs falling in 
these were unlikely to be noticed. 
There is a further circumstance, 
which I scarcely like to dwell on, but 
which undoubtedly lost me one or two 
bombs. It should be explained that 
seldom, only when they had hit 
something very resistant or had been 
dropped from a low level, were bombs 
found on the surface of the ground ; 
one would commonly find them ten to 
twenty feet deep, with nothing but a 
smallish hole, often masked by broken 
masonry, at the surface. This fact 
alone deprived bomb-disposal of much 
of its glamour; one did not saunter 
debonairly up to the bomb with a 
stethoscope and a spanner and render 
it safe without taking the cigarette out 
of one’s mouth—one took shovels, 
timber and pumps, and delved for 
weeks in stinking, water-logged mud. 
It came about, therefore, that there . 
would frequently be such messages 
as: “Large delay-action bomb at 
N.E. corner of X. Dock. Dock wall in 
danger. Area evacuated.”” And one 
would rush off prepared for great deeds, 
only to find the police standing guard 
over a rat-hole, or a post-hole, or some 
nondescript depression in the ground, 
Even more frequently it would be a 
bomb which had gone deep into soft 
ground and there exploded, leaving on 
the surface nothing but a small entry- 
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hole ; in such a case, however, careful 
examination would often reveal certain 
signs of explosion, which made it un- 
necessary to do any digging. After a 
time one became very quick at making 
such a diagnosis, but (I blush to say it) 
over-confidence and lack of time would 
occasionally lead one astray, and cause 
one to write off as exploded a bomb 
which was nothing of the kind. This 
did not, fortunately, lead to any 
disasters, but one such misapprehension 
recoiled on my head with unusual 
promptness, and, I fear, did my 
reputation for infallibility no good. 

I received a report, one morning 
after a raid, saying, “D.A. bomb, 
believed 1000 kg., in roadway near 
EK. gate of X. dock.” Having located 
the dock policeman who had made the 
report, I went to look at the hole with 
him. “Look,” I said. ‘“‘ You chaps 
really ought to be more careful about 
reporting unexploded bombs. Now 
here is an obvious example of a bomb 
which has burst underground; note 
the cracking and subsidence of the 


road-surface, the blackening and ero- 


sion of the entry-hole. You can write 
that one off right away. Well, I must 
be getting along—got a lot of other 
reports to look into—all bogus, I 
expect.” The following afternoon a 
sewer-man, walking along the sewer 
which ran beneath the roadway in 
question, stumbled over a 250 kg. 
bomb. Getting it out was, to say the 
least of it, an eerie experience. 

As I say, for one reason and another 
genuine bombs were few, and those we 
found were quite dead—duds, not time- 
“bombs. Although explosive missiles in 
uncertain condition are not the sort of 
thing one pines for under normal cir- 
cumstances, it is frustrating not to be 
able to find any when they constitute, 
so to speak, one’s raison d’étre. It was 
therefore with a considerable quicken- 
ing of interest that I read a report, 
which came in from a North London 
borough one noisy night, to the effect 
that a large black cylindrical object had 
fallen in a shopping street. The local 
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Army Bomb-Disposal Officer thought it 
was a magnetic mine and was having a 
look at it. Did I think it would explode 
if it were loaded on a lorry and taken 
away? I rang up and said that I 
thought there was every chance of it, 
but by that time, it turned out, the 
mine had already been removed. The 
officer had had a look at the various 
fittings let into the side of the mine, and 
had decided that one of them looked 
like a fuse ; he unscrewed it, and it was 
a fuse. The next thing he started to 
unscrew appeared to have a spring 
behind it, forcing it outwards, so he 
hastily screwed it up again. Deciding 
to leave well alone, he loaded the mine 
on a lorry and dumped it at an isolated 
spot. He was probably the luckiest 
man in London that night, but his luck 
did not last the year, poor chap. 

The next day I drove out with R., 
from the Admiralty, to see this mine, 
and two others which had dropped 
close by. The area was one of streams 
and reservoirs, and we thought then 
that the mines had been intended for 
the Thames and aimed at a reservoir 
in error. 

The mine was lying in the middle of 
a large common ; it was eight feet long, 
two feet in diameter, dark green, with 
a huge green parachute spread out 
behind it. It weighed a ton, and con- 
tained fifteen hundred pounds of high- 
explosive and a lot of gadgets. R. 
gave us a little lecture-demonstration. 
** Now, this pocket in the side here is 
the one you took the fuse out of. Have 
you still got it? Ah yes, I shouldn’t 
carry it about in your trouser pocket; 
it may go off, and the cap in it is quite 
big enough to give you a nasty burn. 
You see, these fuses are sometimes very 
sensitive if they don’t go off at the 
right time. When the mine hits the 


. ground the fuse buzzes for about 


twenty-five seconds, and then sets the 
mine off ; if the mine falls on water, it 
is sinking during those twenty-five 
seconds, and if the water is deep enough 
the pressure pushes in a pin behind this 
rubber diaphragm here and stops the 
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fuse firing, so leaving the magnetic 
firing unit in charge of the mine. But 
the important things about the fuse 
from our point of view are: first, that 
if it hits the ground and fails to fire, it 
is very dangerous, because all the 
energy needed to fire the fuse is already 
there, stored up in @ spring, and it may 
need only a very slight disturbance to 
‘trigger ’ the fuse, un-jam it, and allow 
it to fire; second, if the fuse jams 
before it has buzzed off its twenty-five 
seconds, it will have the balance of this 
to run off before firing, if it is un- 
jammed by disturbance ; so that if you 
hear that faint buzzing when you are 
working on @ mine, run like hell, and 
you may get away with it. Now let’s 
seo if this fuse was in a sensitive state.” 
He rolled it across the grass ; after ten 
seconds or so it fired with a sharp 
‘crack.’ ‘“‘’M, just as well you hap- 
pened to take that out before you 
moved the mine. Well, let’s get the 
other oddments out now. You take 
out these four screws, and remove this 
little cover here ; under it is a screwed 


bung—very tight, you need this special 


tool to move it. Under that is the 
electric detonator for magnetic firing, 
right at the bottom of the pocket— 
another special tool for that. By gum, 
these Jerries screw things up solid ! 
Here it comes, treat it gently, cut the 
wires and short them. Now roll the 
mine over; here, opposite the deton- 
ator, is the primer release gear and 
primer.”” He unscrewed the keep-ring 
with a pin-spanner, and at the last 
turn there was a hollow ‘ woof,’ and a 
three-foot long spiral spring shot out of 
the pocket. ‘‘ No, it’s all right, you 
can come back; that always happens. 
Well, that’s got rid of the primer ; the 
only thing left now is this clock here. 
It’s started by the pressure of the 
water, and switches on the magnetic 
unit after twenty minutes. You need 
& big pin-spanner and a lot of brute 
strength to start this ring.” He got it 
out eventually, a beautiful gadget, 
trailing coloured wires, and with a case 
made of perspex, so that one could look 
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at the works. “‘ That’s all we’re going 
to touch—the magnetic unit is in the 
tail-end here, but Jerry has a habit of 
putting a small charge there, just big 
enough to demolish the unit—and the 
investigator—when the cover is taken 
off.” 

We went and looked at the other 
mines. One of them had arrived in the 
scullery of a house while the family was 
having supper in the kitchen. Hearing 
the uproar in the scullery, they had 
tried to get in to see what had hap- 
pened, but could not open the door 
because the mine was standing on its 
nose just the other side. On discover- 
ing this, they did not stay to finish 
their supper. 

I took a fuse back with me, and that 
evening spent an instructive hour or 
two taking it to bits with P. P. was 
working in the Naval Control Office, 
but as a one-time torpedoman he had 
a passion for gadgets and for explosives, 
and was a very handy chap with a 
cold chisel. 

Most of us had by that date taken up 
residence in the basement of the very 
solid building in which we worked, but 
even down there it was apparent that 
this was another nasty night. The 
floor heaved slightly now and again, 
and periodically the noise of gun-fire 
rose in a crescendo as an aircraft 
passed over. 

I was just congratulating myself on 
not being in A.R.P., when the Duty 
Officer called me— 

** Something in your line here.” 

** Not a bomb ?”’ 

**Chap seems to think it’s a mine. 
He’s in a bit of a flap—better have a 
word with him.” 

_ It was the harassed voice of an 
A.R.P. controller in South London. 
Three large objects on parachutes had 
dropped in his area ; they were thought 
to be parachute mines, and the local 
Bomb-Disposal Officer declined to deal 
with them (sensible chap) as he’d never 
seen one before, and anyway, mines 
belonged to the Navy. Meanwhile, 
some astronomical number of people 
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had been evacuated, and could the 
Navy do something about it as soon as 
possible, please ? 

“ Well,” I said, ‘‘ I’d like to help you 
very much, but the fact is I’m not 
really supposed to deal with mines, 
only bombs.” 

“My God! 
mines ?” 

‘I’m afraid the nearest people are 
at Portsmouth; it would take them 
some time to get here. Look here, I'll 
tell you what I'll do—TI’ll ring up and 
explain the situation, and ask them if 
I can deal with these for you. I'll ring 
back as soon as I know.” 

I am afraid that I left that controller 
with enough bitter thoughts on depart- 
mentalism to fill a letter to ‘The 
Times’; it was humiliating to have to 
fail the trust which the British public 
traditionally accords to the Senior 
Service, but there was really quite a 
good reason for not letting any Tom, 
Dick or Harry play around with mines. 
H.M.S. “‘ Vernon,” the Naval Torpedo 
School, were responsible for finding out 
all they could about the latest types of 
enemy mines in order to devise the 
necessary counter-measures. Up till 
now, intact magnetic mines had been 
rare and precious treasures, and 
‘“ Vernon” did not want enthusiastic 
amateurs playing with their property, 
since it was felt that they would either 
be careless enough to let the mine blow 
up, or would take the thing apart so 
thoroughly that it could never be re- 
constructed. However, it was clear 
by now that the enemy was for some 
reason dropping the mines inland, 
using them as bombs, and I did not 
want to miss the chance of a genuine 
job—and one that required no digging. 

I got on to “‘ Vernon,” and managed 
to persuade them—reluctantly—that 
something ought to be done about all 
those evacuated people, that it would 
take them far too long to send some- 
one up, and that anyway I knew all 
about it. 

P., of course, wanted to come too, 
and I knew that my Chief P.O. would 
never forgive me if I left him behind, 


who does deal with 
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so I went and woke him up. Then 
there was the question of tools. We 
did not have a set of the proper non. 
magnetic tools, but I did not think 
this was important ; for the magnetic 
unit of the mine should not theoretically 
be switched on unless the mine falls 
into water. However, we needed some. 
thing to shift those awkward and 
diabolically tight keep-rings, so we 
borrowed a hammer and a couple of 
screwdrivers from the electrician to 
supplement my fuse-key. We also took 
along a ball of string—the one article 
really indispensable for bomb-disposal. 

Thus armed, we. set forth into the 
Blitz. (It was a near thing—‘ Vernon” 
had a change of heart, and rang up five 
minutes after we had left, to stop us 
going.) It was indeed a dirty night, and 
I was filled with admiration for the 
imperturbable driver of the Admiralty 
car. He skirted craters, wrecked trams, 
blazing gas-mains, with complete com- 
posure; I thought I was dead when 
an anti-aircraft battery exploded be- 
hind a hedge, but he never even jinked. 
We swept masterfully through the 
Blackwall tunnel, which was closed to 
traffic, and on into the empty and 
echoing streets of South London. 

It was not until we reached the 
neighbourhood of the first mine that 
we realised our difficulties ; we didn’t 
know exactly where we were, or where 
the mine was, and there was no one to 
ask. The whole of South London 
appeared to be evacuated. We pottered 
round for a time with torches, but it 
was not until we spotted a little man, 
half-dressed and carrying a suitcase 
and running hard, that we knew we 
were getting warm. We detained him 
firmly, and he pointed out where the 
mine was—practically in his back- 
garden, he complained. We assured 
him that the experts had now arrived, 
and that he would be able to return 
home in no time. Then we went to 
inspect our first mine. 

It lay in a passage-way between two 
houses—black, eylindrical, and sinister. 
It was undeniably a somewhat solemn 
moment, but I hope I shall not be 
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accused of shooting a line when I say 
that I do not think any of us was 
frightened, although this was the first 
‘cold-blood ’ job with any element of 
danger that I, at any rate, had at- 
tempted. A touch of cold sweat on the 
palms of the hands, perhaps—but the 
predominant sensation was one of 
excitement at being about “to pull 
something off,’”’ allied with that tech- 
nical interest which so often leaves no 
room for fear in the somewhat one- 
track mind of the specialist. It is 
difficult, too, to convince oneself that 
anything so solid and stable can really 
disintegrate under one’s hand, or, 
indeed, that there is any imminent 
possibility of one’s own sudden dis- 
integration ; it needs a narrow escape, 
a ghastly example, to make one take 
the idea seriously. Moreover, the 


dangerous part of a job such as this 
did not usually last very long, and 
moderate danger in small doses taken 
at will is an exhilarating stimulant— 
not a depressant, like the interminable 
agony of being shelled ; nor is it to be 


compared with that hateful business of 
waiting for a flying bomb to stop—one 
has the situation under one’s own con- 
trol, and there is no one but oneself to 
blame if anything goes wrong. 

To get back to our mine: the first 
thing we noticed, by the light of a 
torch, was that the all-important fuse 
was underneath. This meant rolling 
the thing over before that ingenious but 
untrustworthy gadget could. be ex- 
tracted ; with infinite gentleness the 
Chief and I rolled, while P. kept his 
ear as near to the top of the fuse as he 
could, and we all tensed ourselves for 
an Olympic sprint should that tell-tale 
buzzing start. But all was well, and 
as soon as the fuse was accessible we 
got the pin-spanner on to it; unfor- 
tunately, some strong-armed German 
armourer, or perhaps the force of 
impact with the ground, had made that 
keep-ring superhumanly tight, and it 
needed several sharp taps with a 
hammer to start it. By the time we 
had it off, however, the fuse was still 
quiescent. It now lay free in its pocket, 
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ready to be merely pulled out ; but it 
is not etiquette to pull fuses out of 
their pockets, although the tempta- 
tion to do so is always surprisingly 
strong, because the enemy may have 
foreseen the possibility and taken 
steps to render it unprofitable ; so it 
is at this point that one brings out 
the ball of string. Hitching one 
end of it delicately to the head of 
the fuse, I retreated, paying out 
slack as I went—over a garden wall, 
through some rose-bushes, and over 
another wall. Far enough, I thought : 
and making sure that the Chief and P. 
were beside me, I pulled; nothing 
happened, and when I let go, the string 
sprang back—caught in a bush some- 
where. Hopeless to try and untangle 
it in the dark, so we scrambled back 
to the mine, cut the string, tied on 
another piece, and repeated the per- 
formance. This time all went well, and 
we returned to find the fuse lying 
peaceably on the ground. I gently 
unscrewed the exploder (as lethal, at 
close quarters, as the mine itself) and 
—the ‘ twitchy ’ part was over. 

We sat on the mine and lit cigarettes ; 
I noticed for the first time that the 
thing was covered with a thick layer 
of greasy soot (anti-searchlight camou- 
flage, because it was slung externally 
on the aircraft), and that we had most 
of this on our hands, faces, and trousers. 
I was about to comment on this when 
there was a sharp ‘crack’ from beneath 
our feet, and we jumped up as one; 
but it was only the fuse, which I had 
thrown on the ground, firing harm- 
lessly. However, it was at least a 
convincing demonstration that caution 
was not out of place in this job, and we 
congratulated ourselves on the delicacy 
of our rolling operation. 

All that remained now was to remove 
the other oddments, which, if the form 
was according to the book, should be 
perfectly safe. It was now that I real- 
ised the value of having in the party 
two torpedomen of ripe vintage, from 
whom the unscrewing of wellnigh 
immovable fittings, in inaccessible 
positions and semi-darkness, called 
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forth a determination not to be beaten 
which was magnificent to watch. After 
a great deal of mutual criticism and 
advice, pauses for consideration, strain- 
ing and hammering, they removed 
everything, and the mine was officially 
‘dead.’ All that remained to be done 
before moving on to the next job was 
to unshackle the parachute—an un- 
wieldy souvenir, but I was determined 
to have it, although it took three of us 
to carry it and almost filled up the 
back of the car. 

Then on into the night again, with 
our patient driver feeling his way 
through the darkness, getting contra- 
dictory directions from wardens, 
making detours round ‘ incidents,’ re- 
tracing his path, losing himself repeat- 
edly, but always eventually and 
miraculously coming to some landmark 
which he recognised. 

I have only vague recollections of the 
rest of that night. I had been fired, 
I must admit, by the competitive 
spirit; for I knew that ‘“‘ Vernon” 
would be hard on our heels come day- 
light, and I wanted to show them that 
they weren’t the only people who could 
deal with mines—and also to have a 
run for our money before we were 
stopped. P. and the Chief both wanted 
parachutes too, of course, now that I 
had got one, so that we were all in a 
state of exasperation mixed with 
nervous tension as we groped our slow 
and frustrated way about the southern 
counties. 

I remember calling at a police station 
and finishing half a bottle of flat beer 
while we tried to persuade an unwilling 
sergeant to come and show us where a 
mine was ; I remember a debonair and 
feminine warden who promised blithely 
to lead us to the exact spot and con- 
fessed, half a fruitless hour later, that 
she hadn’t actually seen the mine her- 
self; I remember an age-long finger- 
tip search of a vast sweep of recreation- 
ground; I remember finding a mine 
balanced weirdly and precariously on 
its nose in an open field, and mislaying 
all our tools in the grass; I remember 
blasphemy, and breaking open an 
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emergency tool kit in a bus depot; I 
remember being challenged as a para. 
chutist and blessed as the saviour of 
evacauted old ladies; I remember a 
half-hour search in a dawn-lit housing 
estate, and discovering nothing but a 
story of “a soldier who picked it up 
and carried it away ’’; I remember a 
mine in a sunlit field beside a Kentish 
gas-works, and fighting back an inter. 
ested audience ; finally, how gratefully 
I remember fried eggs and bacon at a 
police station (those wonderful police 
canteens—do they still serve eggs and 
bacon to wayfarers ?). We were many 
miles, and twelve hours, from home, 
sooty, raw-nerved, and exhausted, but 
we had left three mines as safe as dust- 
bins ; we had our three parachutes— 
and we had not blown ourselves up. 

We were pretty pleased with our. 
selves ; nevertheless, there was a good 
deal of explaining to be done when we 
got back. P., the truant, was haled 
back to his office. The Admiralty 
wanted to know if we had made our 
mines really safe, and anyway, where 
had I got my non-magnetic tools from ! 
I was childishly pleased to hear that a 
** Vernon ”’ party had arrived and was 
scouring the home counties, but all the 
mines they had so far found had 
apparently been rendered safe already 
(7.e., by us). 

After lunch I was summoned to the 
Admiralty to account for myself, and 
found a considerable uproar in progress 
in the Torpedoes and Mining Depart- 
ment. It appeared that our paltry 
three mines were only a very small 
fraction of those which the light of day 
had disclosed, lying on roads or in 
back-gardens, draped over trees or 
railway bridges, or standing on their 
noses on the top-floors of houses, sur- 
rounded by plaster and broken slates. 
(I believe about one mine in five failed 
to explode.) Around each was an area 
of evacuated houses and barricaded 
streets, and the sum-total of dislocation 
to life was considerable ; moreover, a8 
the Navy saw it, each of those mines 
probably contained a magnetic unit, 
which they were not disposed to trust 
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to the experimental methods of the 
Royal Engineers. The immediate task, 
therefore, was to find enough Naval 
Officers with the qualifications to do 
the job, provide them with tools and 
cars, and send them out to reap the 
harvest without delay. The available 
officers were few and scattered, and as 
the Blitz went on, proved quite insuffi- 
cient ; recruits were obtained eventu- 
ally by asking for volunteers from 
among the newly-fledged officers at 
H.M.S. “‘ King Alfred,” the R.N.V.R. 
training-school, so that this small and 
somewhat peculiar branch of the service 
was eventually staffed entirely by 
R.N.V.R. officers. 

On this first morning, however, only 
a handful of mine-specialists from 
“Vernon ” and the Admiralty were on 
the job ; a room in the sacred precincts 
of the Admiralty (usually dominated 
by the faint scratch of minute-writing 
and the rustle of passing dockets) was 
converted into the operational base. 
Despatch-riders clumped in and out, 
parties of sailors staggered in with 


parachutes ; detonators and fuses lay 


in the IN-trays; officers and car- 
drivers were given instructions for 
their assignments. 

I was relieved to be kindly received, 
but it was pointed out that our methods 
had been unorthodox and undesirable ; 
working at night was likely to cause 
more explosions than it prevented, and 
as I should still be‘needed, my position 
must be regularised. I received, for 
the first time, a set of proper tools, 
and the Chief and I were told to 
regard ourselves as attached to the 
department. 

-Now that our free-lance period was 
over, of course, the job came down to 
earth, but there was still a good deal 
of amusement and excitement in it. 
Every morning there would be a fresh 
crop of mines, often in improbable and 
inaccessible spots, and we would be 
assigned two or three in a certain area. 
We would dash off, crashing the red 
lights for the hell of it (there is an in- 
describable satisfaction in this, when 
one has a policeman-convincing excuse) 
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and run our quarry down in some 
hitherto unguessed-at corner of London. 
Sometimes it would be an easy one, in 
a playing-field or allotment; some- 
times it would be a beast, standing on 
the top-floor of a house, with little 
chance of a getaway if anything should 
go wrong. One would make the best 
dispositions one could for a rapid 
retreat, do the job, and then retire, 
with a lordly “‘ you can return to your 
homes now, my good people,” to the 
hospitality (often lavish) of the nearest 
A.R.P. centre or police-station, and 
report to headquarters that they could 
cross another off their lists. It was, 
in fact, a demoralising life, and one of 
the queerest of the many queer by- 
ways of the Senior Service. 

Nothing very exciting, for some 
reason, happened to us; none of our 
mines ever buzzed or blew up (although 
we had one false alarm which gave me 
as unpleasant a thirty seconds as I ever 
hope to experience), nor did we en- 
counter them, as others did, inside 
gasometers, welded to live rails, or 
hanging from the roof of the Palladium 
(with consequent free tickets ad lib.). 
We had some picturesque little inci- 
dents, however ; occasionally the grate- 
ful populace would have a whip-round, 
and when the job was over would 
thrust boxes of cigarettes or chocolates 
on us, with cries of “‘ God bless you, 
son,” or “‘ Good Old Navy!” Each of 
those mines could wreck fifty or so 
modest homes—unattractive to the 
casual eye, but desperately dear to their 
owners. 

On one occasion, after a job close to 
the factory of a famous Anglo-American 
firm, our working-day ended decisively 
at 3 p.m. with a whisky-party in the 
managing director’s office. We found 
@ mine with the inevitable inscription 
on it, but addressed for some reason 
to Mr Chamberlain, who had then 
been out of office for some months. 
Another had a little rhyme scratched 
on it, something about “when you 
think you’ve got it, something springs 
out at you, and there you are”; we 
circled that one cautiously for some 
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time before starting, but, if there was 
@ surprise packet in it, we never dis- 
covered it. We were working down in 
a timber-yard in Bermondsey one day, 
when an old, old man sauntered in— 
this in the centre of what should have 
been a rigidly evacuated area ; I asked 
him what he was doing there, and he 
said, much to the Chief’s scorn, that 
he had been a torpedoman in the Navy, 
having started his career in sail as a 
boy and retired long before the last 
war. Consequently he reckoned he 
knew all about these things, and had 
come along to see if he could give us a 
hand. I thanked him, pointing out 
that we had all but finished, but the 
ancient continued to ramble on with 
his tedious reminiscences, until I was 
electrified to hear him say— 

** Ah, I done one of them things me- 
self, not long since.” 

** You can’t have,’ I said. ‘‘ Where 
was it—when did you do it ?” 

As we slowly got the story out of 
him, I remembered that, weeks before, 
we had found a 50-kg. (about 100 Ib.) 
bomb on the foreshore of the Thames, 
and that the fuse had been missing ; 
someone—some poacher, as I regarded 
him—had taken it out and walked 
away with it. Local inquiries had 
failed to find a trace of it—and now, 
sure enough, the old man produced it 
from his trousers pocket, where he had 
been carrying it ever since, complete 
with exploder! He was so cut up at 
my execrations, and so much attached 
to his fuse, that I had to let him keep 
it—after removing the exploder. 

Only once more did I do a job at 
night (and I heard all about it the 
next day!), when I weak-mindedly 
answered an agonised call from Isling- 
ton, and went to work by the light of 
spluttering incendiaries. On this occa- 
sion, having with the usual caution 
laid out a long string from the fuse 
across a road and round a corner, I was 
astonished to feel, first a twitch, and 
then a spasmodic and forceful pull on 
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the line. After a cautious pause | 
went round the corner and saw an air. 
raid warden, all unawares, stridi 
down the street with the bight of my 
string round his boots ! 

But eventually, when our score stood 
at something over a dozen, it was 
decreed that we should ‘lay off’; 
possibly it wes considered that we had 
had all the luck we could expect (we 
were lucky, it is true—others were less 
fortunate ; poor R., who had given us 
our first demonstration, was killed in 
the first few days). At any rate, we 
were sent off on a week’s leave, with 
instructions never to touch a mine 
again. 

There is a tailpiece to this story. In 
1945 I happened to spend several hours 
in the company of a certain Colonel of 
the Luftwaffe, and I discovered that 
he had been in charge of the mine- 
design department ; we were soon deep 
in discussion of the happenings of the 
early days of the war. I asked him 
why they had ever been so foolish as to 
start using their magnetic mines as 
bombs, thus presenting us with a 
steady supply of their latest magnetic 
units. 

“* Ah,” he said, ‘‘ that was the pig- 
headed Luftwaffe staff; when we 
heard about it we were furious. We 
told them that these were mines, not 
bombs; we knew that fuse could not 
be relied on, and up till then pilots 
carrying mines had the strictest orders 
never even to fly over land. The 
Kriegsmarine told them, too, that the 
mines were for sinking ships and that 
they needed them all to blockade 
English ports. But as usual they would 
not listen—they wanted a big bang, 
and this was the biggest thing they 
had.” 

It may be a kind of consolation for 
those who were rendered homeless by 
these mines to know that their dis- 
comfort lifted some small part of the 
burden of danger borne by allied 
seamen. 
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A LATER-DAY SAINT. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


I READ that this year there will be 
celebrated a centenary of great interest 
to adherents of the Church of Rome in 
this country. Just one hundred years 
ago, at Littlemore near Oxford, Father 
Dominic, a Passionist, received into the 
Church of Rome the Reverend John 
Henry Newman, sometime Fellow of 
Oriel College, and sometime Vicar of the 
Church of St Mary the Virgin, Oxford. 

Times change, and men change with 
them. Today, did the stoutest Pro- 
testant on our episcopal bench embrace 
the faith of Rome, ecclesiastics might 
be perturbed, but the man in the 
street would note no more than an 
oceurrence, if indeed he noted any- 
thing. It may be that we all have 
grown indifferent to the claims of any 
Church; it may also be that the 
Church of England has so completely 
secured our allegiance that we do not 
seriously contemplate the possibility 
that this allegiance might be shaken. 
We may draw a parallel from the war 
from which the country has just 
emerged triumphantly. England and 
the British Empire were beset with 
deadly peril, but no one in England or 
in the Empire ever took seriously the 
possibility of defeat. Yet a hundred 
years ago men asked themselves and one 
another whether the Church of England 
could survive Newman’s defection. 

At the time of his surrender to 
Rome Newman did not occupy a 
prominent ecclesiastical position ; in- 
deed he did not occupy any ecclesi- 
astical position at all. He was, of 
course, in Holy Orders, but for some 
time he had ceased to exercise his 
clerical functions, and, in his own 
words, had withdrawn into ‘ lay com- 
munion.’ Thereby hangs an amusing 
tale, which very possibly is true. 

It had been known for some time 
that Newman was wavering in his 
allegiance, and Cardinal Wiseman, 


Archbishop of Westminster, was im- 
patient for the tempting fruit to fall 
from the tree into his hand. So he, 
like Moses, sent a messenger to spy 
out the land. The messenger dined 
with Newman, and returned with the 
news that all was going well. Asked 
for his reasons, he replied that Newman 
had changed his trousers from elerical 
black to grey. The Cardinal was angry, 
but the messenger’s deduction proved 
to be perfectly correct. Could Sherlock 
Holmes himself have deduced a change 
of faith from a change of trousers ? 
Newman was a genius, a man whose 
personality was greater than the sum 
of the elements which made it up. He 
was a competent classical scholar and 
theologian, but in the first knowledge 
he could not compare with Mark 
Pattison, nor in the second with 
Edward Pusey. His career for long 
seemed to himself and to others 
(among them Jowett) a tale of un- 
bounded promise and of very little 
attainment. As a young man in thé 
thirties he had practically dominated 
the University of Oxford and the 
Church of England; but by 1845 
both had very much fallen away from 
him. Until he was a very old man 
(seventy-nine) he received no mark of 
favour from his new Church: indeed 
for the greater part of his early Roman 
career he was in rather embittered 
conflict with his ecclesiastical superiors. 
‘““Dr Newman is the most dangerous 
man in England,’’ wrote Monsignor 
Talbot, Manning’s dme damnée at the 
Vatican; ‘his spirit must be crushed.” 
Newman, for his part, was never at a 
loss in written controversy: for one 
of his biographers the last page of a 
correspondence with Cardinal Barnabo, 
Prefect of Propaganda, was turned 
over, and Newman’s closing words 
were seen. Thoy were, “‘ God judge 
between us.’ Purcell, in his ‘ Life of 
Q2 
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Manning,’ prints a stupefying letter 
addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster. In this Newman 
refuses an invitation to co-operate 
with Manning in some godly work, 
because “ after fourteen years’ experi- 
ence I find myself unable to believe a 
word that your Eminence says.” 
This letter ends with the majestic roll 
of a Beethoven sonata. Newman 
acquaints the Cardinal with his inten- 
tion of saying seven Masses for the 
success of the Cardinal’s administra- 
tion, and “kissing the hem of the 
sacred purple’’ he remains, ‘‘ with the 
deepest humility, your Eminence’s 
faithful servant in Christ, John H. 
Newman.” Purcell records that 
Manning pencilled on the letter, “I 
found myself wholly unable to make a 
reply.”’ The silent antagonism of these 
two men was one of the most curious 
facts of Newman’s life. Manning, a 
much later convert, had outwardly 
gone fromstrength tostrength: Provost 
of the Chapter of Westminster, Superior 
of the Oblates of St Charles, Arch- 
bishop, and Cardinal. But always 
across his triumphal march lay the 
shadow of the grey old ghost that lived 
“in a Birmingham back street”: for 
England the humble old priest, not 
the great Cardinal Archbishop, was the 
Church of Rome. 

It was in controversy that Newman’s 
great opportunity came. Charles 
Kingsley, in a review of Froude’s 
English history, made an unmannerly, 
uncalled-for, and utterly silly attack 
on him. In plain words he accused 
Newman of being a liar, and of justify- 
ing lying. Newman’s reply was the 
devastating Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
“‘ Away with you, Mr Kingsley, and 
fly into space.’ A commentator 
observed that he transfixed the luck- 
less Kingsley with his lance, and rode 
round the arena waving the corpse at 
the lance’s end. Martineau, to be 
sure, described Newman’s treatment 
of Kingsley as “‘ horribly unchristian,”’ 
but there is a good deal to be said on 
the other side. Christian humility and 
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forbearancecan be overdone. Kingsley, 
@ ‘ muscular Christian,’ chose to attack 
@ seemingly helpless old man with a 
bludgeon: he had no real ground of 
complaint if he found that the old 
man carried a very sharp rapier by his 
side, and was a master of its use, 
And from that moment the British 
people took the old Birmingham priest 
to their hearts. 

Newman came of a fairly numerous 
family. There was Francis, who 
became a Fellow of Balliol, and whom 
Frederic Harrison rated as John’s 
intellectual superior. Charles seems 
to have been in some degree the 
family ‘ bad hat,’ a matter in which 
Newman had some fellowship with 
Kingsley. For Henry Kingsley, de- 
scribed by one of the Kingsley tribe 
as “the great man of our family,” 
though undeniably great as a novelist, 
seems to have been not entirely satis- 
factory asaman: Mrs Charles Kingsley 
in her saga of the Kingsleys never 
mentions his name. Mary Newman 
died young, and on her death Newman 
wrote a poem. It is typical of his 
curiously introspective nature that he 
reflected how Mary would have en- 
joyed reading these verses. Was 
there really a streak of vanity in 
Newman’s composition ? Yet when a 
young lady wrote to him asking how 
he composed his beautiful hymns, 
Newman replied that he would gladly 
tell her, but feared that the informa- 
tion would be of little use. ‘* I com- 
pose them for the most part when 
I am shaving in the morning.’”’ Jemima 
Newman married one of her brother's 
clerical friends. 

Newman went up to Oxford: until 
the very last moment his parents had 
left it undecided whether he should 
go to Oxford or Cambridge. At 
Oxford he was speedily recognised as 
the most brilliant undergraduate of 
his time. Yet his undergraduate 
career ended in disaster: at the final 
examination he merely “ satisfied the 
examiners,” or, in other words, 
achieved just a pass degree. At the 
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time this set-back did not affect his 
confidence in himself; for he wrote to 
a friond that the failure had not 
affected his reputation. Here he was 
right ; for Oriel, then the intellectual 
centre of the University, and a College 
which looked for promise rather than 
for performance, shortly afterwards 
elected him a Fellow. He took Orders, 
became Vicar of St Mary’s, started the 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ and began to 
lead the Church of England along the 
path that he desired that she should 
tread. It would, however, be a gross 
calumny to suggest—though it has 
been suggested—that Newman saw 
submission to Rome at the end of the 
path. The mistake has been made in 
all good faith by some: I recall a 
memory of my childhood. At a sea- 
side hotel was staying a Roman 
Catholic priest, who had a beautiful 
voice and was an accomplished pianist. 
He frequently sang for his fellow 
guests, and one evening he sang the 
lovely hymn, ‘ Lead, kindly light.’ 
He explained that Newman had written 
this hymn while searching his heart 
for guidance towards the truth. As 
a matter of fact, Newman himself tells 
us that he wrote the hymn at a time 
when his confidence in the Church of 
England was unshaken. 

The great work which Newman 
then accomplished was to reintroduce 
the element of ‘ spirituality ’ into the 
Church. What the Church was in the 
early nineteenth century has been 
pictured by Anthony Trollope. It was 
a safe and eminently respectable pro- 
fession followed by eminently respect- 
able men. Archdeacon Grantly is an 
excellent example of the successful 
cleric of those days. Grantly was an 
honourable man; he would no more 
have lied or done a dishonourable 
action than he would have cut off his 
hand. But that there should be in 
the clerical profession something deeper 
than the orderly conduct of services, 
orderly administration of a diocese, 
orderly doing of good works, had 
probably never dawned on him. The 
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resignation by his father-in-law, the 
Reverend Mr Harding (‘ The Warden ’), 
of a comfortable post for conscience’ 
sake seemed to him just an act of 
rather annoying foolishness. Newman, 
to be sure, went rather too far in his 
first protestations : for the bishops he 
could wish no more glorious end of 
their earthly careers than “ spoliation 
of their goods, and martyrdom.” 
This pious wish would have sounded 
strangely in the ears of the Right 
Reverend Dr Proudie, and still more 
strangely in the ears of Mrs Proudie. 
The secret of Newman’s early influ- 
ence seems to have been the extra- 
ordinary charm which he exercised on 
all who came in contact with him. 
“I believe in Newman’”’ (credo in 
Newmannum) was a slogan invented 
by the rather flighty W. G. Ward, and 
accepted by young Oxford. J. A. 
Froude, whose orthodoxy, if not his 
deep religious feeling, had come on 
shipwreck, admitted that, could he 
but hear Newman’s voice again, he 
could believe anything that the voice 
told him. Mrs Humphrey Ward tells 
us that in her long acquaintance with 
Mark Pattison, Newman’s was the only 
name which the grim old man never 
mentioned save with respect; and 
Pattison himself wept when in his 
last days he: received a letter from 
Newman, and found that his old 
master had not forgotten him. Such 
charm is not easily explicable, but I 
have myself met an example of it. 
This was in the late Lord Pentland of 
Lyth, a Scots Presbyterian, sometime 
Governor of the Presidency of Madras. 
When I first studied Newman’s life 
and works—and I have been studying 
both for the greater part of my life— 
@ question often occurred to my mind : 
amid his multifarious ecclesiastical 
activities what time had Newman left 
for the everyday work of a College 
Don, the instructing of under- 
graduates ? The same question seems 
to have occurred to Mark Pattison, 
and perhaps in a different sense to 
Dr Hawkins, who succeeded Copleston 
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as Provost of Oriel. Pattison says 
that the going of Newman from 
Oxford was as the lifting of a miasma. 
That is harshly put, but perhaps a 
truer perception underlay tho refusal 
of Hawkins to allot pupils to Newman’s 
care. There was in Newman’s teaching 
too much of introspective brooding on 
the salvation of one’s individual soul, 
too little recognition of the everyday, 
humdrum duty which every man owes 
to the world in which he finds himself. 
No one could fairly say that Newman 
was heedless of his duty to his neigh- 
bours: he showed this when, as an 
elderly man, he plunged into the 
midst of a cholera epidemic at Bilston, 
and remained steadfastly at the post 
of danger until the danger was past. 
But he did not see, as Kingsley saw, 
that it is better to prevent sickness 
than to nurse the sick; as he and his 
friends earlier practised their austeri- 
ties at Littlemore, he may not have 
reflected that it is one thing to starve 
because one may, quite another thing 
to starve because one must. 


I think that the tide of University 
and Anglican favour began to ebb 


away from Newman in 1837. The 
occasion was the affair of Dr Hampden. 
Hampden, a learned, dour, uncom- 
promising figure, was Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford: he detested 
Newman’s party, and the feeling was 
reciprocated. So a clerical convocation 
at Oxford passed a resolution that 
Hampden should be deprived of his 
vote in the choice of ‘ select preachers ’” 
before the University. To this end 
a pamphlet composed by Newman and 
suddenly circulated among the members 
contributed powerfully. It was en- 
titled ‘ Elucidations of Dr Hampden’s 
Theology,’ and it purported to give 
quotations from Hampden’s Bampton 
Lectures proving Hampden to be 
heretical. The pamphlet did its work 
for the moment, but it provoked a 
smashing retort from Dr Arnold of 
Rugby. This was an ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ article, which pointed out 
that the so-called quotations had been 
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cleverly garbled ‘by omission. Newman 
made no reply: it may be that he 
found himself unable to reply. Some 
defence has been attempted by others; 
the most plausible is that Newman did 
not really understand what the vastly 
learned Hampden was talking about. 
But in such case Newman surely 
should not have professed to quote 
Hampden. It is probable that cooler 
heads began to consider it unbefitting 
that the great University and the 
great National Church should be led 
by the nose by the two excitable 
young clerics, who were Edward Pusey, 
aged thirty-seven, and John Newman, 
aged thirty-six. 

There was another affair of less 
widespread notoriety. Dr Pusey fell 
upon trouble with the University 
authorities over a breach of the 
Statute De Concionibus, and it was 
ordered that he should not be eligible 
as a ‘select preacher’ for two years. 
Newman and Pusey concocted a scheme 
for Pusey’s rehabilitation, and sent it 
to the Bishop of Oxford. The bishop 
returned it with the stinging com- 
ment, “‘I cannot be a party to any 
proceedings which I do not consider 
streightforward and honourable.’ This 
bishop, Dr Bagot, was the man whom 
Newman in the ‘ Apologia’ declares 
he would have chosen above all others 
to be his ecclesiastical superior, and on 
whom he pronounced the benediction 
““may his name be for ever blessed.” 
Nothing may have leaked out to the 
lay world about this business, but it 
must have been known to the world of 
the Church. 

Anyhow, the breach came about: 
Newman was lost to Canterbury and 
gained by Rome. He followed the 
right as he saw the right, and the 
material price, which he foresaw quite 
clearly, was a heavy one. His Fellow- 
ship and his living of St Mary’s he 
resigned ; his books ceased to sell ; 
he found himself in middle age with- 
out a profession. For a time, he tells 
us, he proposed to betake himeelf to 
‘some secular calling.’ Despite a late 
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start he might easily have attained 
eminence as an advocate: while he 
was still an undergraduate a friend 
had inquired playfully whether he 
intended to be Lord Chancellor or 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But it was 
impossible to divorce Newman from 
the Church, Protestant or Catholic. 
He went to Rome, where he was 
received with an enthusiasm which 
soon faded: Newman walked in an 
atmosphere of piety and thought 
much too rarefied for the comfortable 
Blougrams who made up the papal 
entourage. So, now in the Holy 
Orders of Rome, he returned to 
England, and to the ‘ Birmingham 
back street ’’ which was henceforth to 
be his home. With some of his friends 
(Edward Caswall, Henry Bittleston, 
Dudley Ryder, and others) he founded 
the Oratory of St Philip Neri, and at 
Birmingham he discovered a veritable 
shield and defender. This was his new 
bishop, Bernard Ullathorne, a sturdy 
Englishman, who had started his 
career as a sailor before the mast. 
Opportunities awaited Newman, but 


through no fault of his own they 
turned into futilities. He was chosen 
to found a Catholic University in 
Ireland, and Pius IX. announced his 
intention of raising him to the episco- 


pate. So far did this matter of a 
bishopric go that Dr Ullathorne re- 
ceived Newman at High Mass in his 
cathedral as a bishop. But Newman 
was never consecrated bishop : against 
the sullen opposition of Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop Cullen and the Irish episcopate 
the Pope’s good intentions did not 
avail. A curious illustration of a fact 
which Newman subsequently noted in 
a letter to a correspondent. Theoreti- 
cally the Pope’s authority over his 
Church is illimitable: in practice it is 
very limited indeed. Over this Irish 
University Newman wellnigh broke 
his heart, until he recognised at last 
that the only thing which the Irish 
ecclesiastics desired was a priest-ridden 
seminary. He left Ireland with bitter 
words: the Irish priesthood would be 
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content only with “‘a population of 
peasants ruled by patriotic priests 
patriarchally.’’ He proposed to return 
to Oxford, settle there, build a church 
for those who might be disposed to 
heed his teaching. All preliminary 
arrangements had been made, and he 
was on the very point of starting for 
Oxford when a letter addressed from 
Rome to Dr Ullathorne was handed to 
him. In the abstract, Rome would 
sanction the mission and the church ; 
but should Newman himself desire to 
go to Oxford, Dr Ullathorne was 
‘blandly and politely’ to dissuade 
him (blande suaviterque dissuadeas), 
A curious piece of stupidity, to say the 
least of it. Newman was no hot- 
gospelling proselytiser, but his influ- 
ence at Oxford might have been in- 
calculable. Manning’s intransigent ban 
on Oxford for Catholics was not very 
much regarded then, and is wholly 
forgotten now. Newman projected a 
new translation of the Bible, and 
chose his contributors; but Rome 
forbade him to go further. He started 
a theological periodical, but it was 
‘ suggested ’ to him that he would be 
well advised to discontinue. There 
seemed little for him to do save live 
quietly in his Oratory, and occupy 
himself with teaching Latin to the 
small boys of the Oratory school. 
Then came Kingsley’s attack, the 
great ‘ Apologia,’ and Newman’s re- 
covery of his ancient fame. 

But it was not until sixteen years 
later that at last “the cloud was 
lifted ’’’—-Newman’s own words. In 
1880 Leo XIII. raised Newman to the 
Cardinalate, made of him a Prince of. 
the Church. Here Manning tried to 
put a spoke in his wheel, to do him an 
ill turn. The offer of the Cardinal’s 
hat had been made, and Newman had 
despatched his reply, which, of course, 
was transmitted through the proper 
official channel, the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Then there 
appeared in the Press a statement that 
the offer had been made, and had 
been declined by Dr Newman. But 
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even at seventy-nine the old man’s 
fighting spirit was not dead. Lytton 
Strachey makes a strange mistake 
when he compares Newman and 
Manning respectively to a dove and 
an eagle. There was little of the dove 
in Manning, but assuredly there was a 
great deal of the eagle in Newman. 
He made his views known in the 
proper quarter, whence they speedily 
leaked through to the outside world. 
What third party had committed the 
unspeakable outrage of disclosing to 
the world a letter addressed in the 
strictest confidence to the Sovereign 
Pontiff? Suspicion pointed, and could 
only point, to Manning; he hurried 
to Rome, and probably heard there 
from Leo XIII. words much less agree- 
able than those which he had been 
accustomed to hear from Pius IX. So 
Newman received his hat: his one 
request, that he should not be required 
to reside in Rome, was granted with- 
out demur. Trinity, his first College, 
re-elected him a Fellow; and, when 
he at last revisited Oxford, he was 
received with honours wellnigh royal. 
The storm-tossed vessel had reached 
harbour at last, and the rest of New- 
man’s life was quietly happy. He 
died in 1890 at the age of eighty-nine, 
and he lies in the Oratory burial- 
ground at Rednal. He had asked to 
be laid by the side of his faithful 
disciple, Father Ambrose St John. 

Questions asked about Newman 
during his lifetime are still debated 
half a century after his death. Was 
he a.sincere believer, or an agnostic 
covering his doubts with a screen of 
words ? Was he honest and truthful ? 
What is his permanent worth as a 
controversialist and teacher ? 

I consider that Newman, in a general 
sense, was a deeply and sincerely 
religious man. But the course of his 
mental development was unfortunate. 
In the ‘ Apologia’ he tells us that he 
was ‘ converted ’ at thirteen, and that 
his mind received ‘impressions of 
dogma’ which never faded. But a 
child—and a boy of thirteen is but a 


child—is scarcely competent to come 
to a final decision on a question of 
such importance, and a boy, as he 
grows into a man, must slough, indeed 
ought to slough, some impressions of 
his childhood. Temperamentally, the 
undeveloped Newman was ready to 
believe anything: as a boy he used 
to wish that he could believe the 
‘Arabian Nights’ to be true. This 
drew from Lytton Strachey the acid 
remark that when Newman grew to 
be a man his wish was granted. 
Somewhere he gives a list of the 
beliefs which he held, or imagined 
himself to hold; it is really rather 
fantastic. On his first visit he found 
Rome ‘cold and sceptical’: appar. 
ently there, not so very many accepted 
the tale of the santa casa, the holy 
house which came over land and sea 
in ‘standin’ leps’ and finally settled 
to rest in Italy. But, as he grew older, 
Newman’s critical faculty grew sharper 
—there was a razor-like quality in his 
mind—and much of his inner life was 
spent on an attempt to reconcile his 
temperamental devotion with his in- 
tellectual doubts. But of his funda- 
mental religious sincerity I have no 
doubt at all. 

In the reading of his works a curious 
reflection has often crossed my mind. 
Someone had quoted Dr Arnold to 
him: he rejoined testily, “‘ But is he 
a Christian?’ He tells us that he 
really had no idea of what he meant 
by his question. By ‘Christian’ I 
should understand a man whose whole 
faith and life are based on the per- 
sonality and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Such were Arnold, Kingsley, Hughes: 
they rode about the world like knights- 
errant, waving the banner of Christ. 
Newman believed firmly in an Almighty 
God, but I cannot find that the 
Christian story greatly interested him. 
From Deism he seems to have passed 
into a sort of ‘religious positivism’: 
he worshipped great human religious 
personalities, ‘‘the majestic Leo and 
the much-enduring Athanasius,’ St 
Philip Neri his own patron saint, and 
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others. The practical deification of 
Mary by his Church seems to have 
been distasteful to him. It may be 
also worth noting that Newman never 
had any use for what he styled ‘ ginger- 
bread and tinsel’: leader in his 
Anglican days of what would now be 
called the High Church party, he was 
never anything of a Ritualist. 

Against Newman’s truthfulness a 
case can be made on paper. But I am 
content to accept the judgment of 
Sir James Stephen, passed on Newman 
as an Anglican: ‘*‘ A more honest man 
does not exist. But his understanding 
is entirely illogical, and inveterately 
imaginative; and I have reason to 
believe that he labours under a cerebral 
excitement which unfits him for the 
guidance of his pen.”” That, I think, 
explains @ great deal. 

In the affairs of Dr Hampden and 
Dr Pusey, Newman seems to have 
been uncandid. There was a worse 
instance. When the project of declar- 
ing the Pope infallible was mooted, 
Newman wrote to Dr Ullathorne a 
terrific letter of denunciation. He 
describes the project as the greatest 
danger that has ever threatened the 
Church, and he refers to Manning and 
his friends as ‘‘ an insolent and aggres- 
sive faction, making sad the hearts of 
those whom God has not made sorrow- 
ful.” An English newspaper referred 
to this letter, and Newman wrote 
denying that he had ever written such 
a letter. The paper’s reply was to 
reproduce an undeniably authentic 
copy. Newman was flabbergasted : 
he wrote to a friend that he must pick 
his steps very carefully, else he will 
fall into the mine. Probably many 
judged that he had fallen, that he had 
been convicted of deliberate untruthful- 
ness. But I think that there is a 
possible explanation. Newman was 
excitable, slapdash ; he usually leaped 
before he looked. In respect of 
Hampden and Pusey he was so con- 
vinced that he was doing right that 
he never stopped to consider how his 
actions might appear to others. In 
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the matter of the letter, he had to 
admit that he had written it, and that 
he had kept a copy. But when he saw 
a reference to it in the public Press 
he felt so assured that he could not 
have written such a thing that he 
readily persuaded himself that he had 
not written it. The occurrence was 
terribly unfortunate, but I think that 
a charitable explanation is possible, 
that such a man as Newman should 
have the benefit of every doubt. For 
here is a practical point. Few men 
have ever been so loved and trusted 
by their friends. And when a man is 
so trusted and loved, it is a fair deduc- 
tion that he must have been lovable 
and trustworthy. 

Newman’s life and personality are 
fragrant memories, but I cannot think 
that as a controversialist and teacher 
he will endure. A great Roman 
theologian—I think it was Perrone— 
said of him, ‘“‘ Newman miscet et con- 
fundit omnia,”’ which may be trans- 
lated, ‘‘ Newman makes a muddle of 
everything.” The great ‘ Apologia’ 
re-read—I have read it times without 
number—strikes me as weak. As @ 
defence of Newman’s personal integrity 
it carries conviction, but there seem 
to me to be woeful logical lapses in 
the more general arguments. This I 
find noticeable at points where Newman 
relies most on logic. I am thinking of 
the first logical ‘ Blots’ (so Newman 
calls them) marked up against Kingsley. 
The question is too technical and dry 
for discussion here; I would merely 
observe that ‘ good ’ and ‘ perfect’ are 
words of very different implication. 
And one logical lapse is really rather 
comic. Kingsley had spoken dis- 
paragingly of Alfonso di Liguori, of 
whom I know nothing save that many 
theologians consider his moral teaching 
to be lax. Newman seeks to prove 
that Alfonso was a saint. A main 
article of his proof is that Alfonso in 
his youth was an extremely incom- 
petent lawyer. Surely this would read 
in syllogistic form: “all incompetent 
lawyers are saints: Alfonso was an 
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incompetent lawyer : therefore, Alfonso 
was a saint.” Negamus majorem. 

Newman’s last important work was 
his ‘Grammar of Assent,’ in which he 
tries to show how a man may believe 
certain rather ‘ extravagant’ ecclesi- 
astical dogmas. I find it very uncon- 
vincing. To aid him Newman dis- 
covers or invents a faculty, ‘the 
illative sense.’ When tho illative sense 
assures a man that a thing is so, why 
then, that thing is so. It seems to 
have escaped Newman’s notice that 
this theory makes havoc of the doctrine 
of infallibility, whether of the Church 
or of the Pope. For if I have an 
infallible guide within me, what need 
have I of one without met The 
thought occurred to me on an early 
reading that here Newman sweeps 
away all objective basis for truth and 
leaves truth purely subjective. And 
Newman relies on analogy, which 
never proves anything, and which is 
often misleading. An accomplished 
doctor, he thinks, diagnoses a malady 
by the illative sense. Surely the fact 
is that such a doctor, confronted by 
an ordinary case, thinks so rapidly 
that he is not conscious of thinking at 
all. I give a contrary illustration. 
I read music very slowly, and place 
my fingers stumblingly on the keys 
which the written notes represent. 
With an accomplished pianist the 
reading of notes and the striking of 
keys appear to be simultaneous and 
unconscious processes. Surely the 
explanation is a perfect co-ordination 
of eye, thought, and hand attained by 
long study and practice. 

Newman was a saint, and saints 
may be “kittle cattle to haud,” as 
Kingsley makes one of his characters 
say. They have their failings like 
everybody else, But there they are, 
and we must take them as they are. 

As I have mentioned Kingsley’s 
name several times, I set down a 
thought which has often crossed my 
mind. Newman won a _ complete 


victory with the ‘ Apologia’ ; but it is 
a mistake to assume, as many modern 
writers have assumed, that Kingsley 
was a@ mere nothing, a stupid, ignorant, 
angry man. Kingsley was very gifted ; 
like Newman, he had a marked strain 
of genius in his composition. Like 
Newman, he was excitable, and he 
allowed his excitement to carry him 
away. Newman had written that a 
lie is sometimes the nearest approach 
to the truth : Kingsley shouted angrily 
that Newman must be either insane or 
dishonest. He could have said more 
calmly and effectively that the state. 
ment, though some sort of long. 
winded explanation is possible, was 
sheer nonsense. For the word ‘lie’ 
implies a deliberate intention to deceive, 
and @ man cannot be approaching the 
truth when he is deliberately deceiving. 
Newman was offended when Kingsley 
asked, ‘‘ What, then, does Dr Newman 
mean ?’’ He might have remembered 
that his own disciples had occasionally 
asked the same question. 

A pleasant memory is of the ‘ wistful’ 
affection which the two great adver- 
saries had for one another. They 
never met. But Newman writes to a 
correspondent of the kindly remarks 
which Kingsley made of him in his 
sermons, and says that he had always 
wished to know Kingsley personally. 
‘* There would have been no embarrass- 
ment on my side.’’ When Kingsley died 
at fifty-five, Newman’s immediate 
action was to celebrate Mass for the 
repose of his soul. 

A recent writer, apparently a 
Catholic, has drawn a picture of New- 
man arriving in heaven. He has his 
violin with him; he meets Bowles 
and some of his old musical cronies ; 
they run through a Beethoven quar- 
tette. A little farther on he meets 
Copleston, Davidson, Hawkins: they 
chat over old College days. Then, 
rounding a corner, he runs butt into 
Charles Kingsley. He does not speak, 
but he grasps Kingsley’s hand. 
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We were sitting, six or eight of us, 
in a dingy room on the first floor of 
the War Office. The rain was falling 
outside through the dreary murk of a 
dismal winter day. My chief and I 
had been summoned to London over- 
night and we were in need of sleep; 
for the journey via Larne and Stranraer 
in a crowded troop-train had offered 
no opportunity for rest. The re- 
mainder of the party looked still more 
weary; for they had worked through 
the night in the dungeons below the 
main building whilst London suffered 
one of its worst air raids; and the 


staff car which had collected us at 
Euston had picked its careful way to 
Whitehall past still burning buildings 
and through a maze of debris, fire- 
hoses, and a tangle of fallen cables. 
“Tt has been decided,” said the 
Deputy Quartermaster-General, “to 


bring a million or more American 
troops to Britain during this year. 
Tho first hundred thousand of these 
will go to Northern Ireland.” 

This was early January 1942 and 
Pearl Harbour was only four weeks 
behind us. We all knew that Mr 
Churchill was in Washington. He 
and his opposite number in America 
were clearly not letting the grass grow 
under their feet. 

“ Starting when ?’’ I asked. 

“The first contingents are at this 
moment embarking at New York and 
these may reach Belfast within a week. 
As you know, a nucleus American 
staff is already in London, and you 
will be able to discuss details with them 
before you return tonight. But until 
American stores and supplies can 
arrive in Britain, and until an American 
supply and maintenance system can 
be established, it is clear that you will 
have to do everything for them.”’ 

Now anybody who has been required 


to accept a hundred thousand guests 
at a week’s notice and for an indefinite 
period will appreciate that certain 
domestic problems might present them- 
selves. As I emerged from the room 
just a little dazed a few of these 
problems floated hazily through my 
mind. Could Northern Ireland port 
and dock facilities handle this traffic ? 
Where would room be found for a 
hundred thousand men in a province 
where British troops were already too 
thick on the ground? Could Irish 
railways rise to the emergency of all 
the troop movements and the move- 
ment of the mountains of stores that 
would be required ? Had we enough 
food in our British supply depots to 
tide us over? Would Irish roads 
stand up to the wear and tear of 
an additional twenty-five thousand 
vehicles ? Could adequate training 
areas and artillery ranges be found in 
a country so closely cultivated without 
upsetting the Ministry of Agriculture ? 
Where would I get furniture for the 
quarters for this vast army of men 
supposing the quarters themselves 
could be found? And what about 
fuel, hospitals, hostels, entertainment 
and recreation, and a hundred other 
things, the thought of which made me 
dizzy ? 

It was one o’clock by the time I 
had made contact with the American 
Mission in Grosvenor Square. They 
were just breaking off for lunch in the 
Guards Club which had offered them 
hospitality, and they invited me to 
join them. A round dozen of us sat 
at the same table, and I noticed that 
King Haakon of Norway was just 
behind me. 

For me it was an uneasy meal, and 
it soon became clear that there would 
have to be some synchronisation of 
our conversational wave-lengths if we 
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were to arrive at a language which 
both sides could understand. 

**I’m Mengelwasser,” said the man 
next to me informatively. ‘I’m 
Quartermaster. I take care of the 
utilities.” 

This of course meant just nothing 
to me. ‘‘ What kind of utilities ?”’ 
I asked. 

** All kinds of utilities,’’ he replied, 
leaving me as wise as when we had 
started this opening gambit. And so 
I tried the man on the other side. 

** Tell me, Colonel,’’ I said, ‘‘ what 
kind of soldiers are these you are 
bringing to Europe ? Are they trained 
regular soldiers? Are they newly 
joined recruits? Or are they semi- 
trained like our Territorial Army in 
1939 ?”’ 

There was a long pause while he 
thoughtfully searched his back teeth 
with a gold tooth-pick for the uncon- 
sumed remnants of a Guards Club 
rissole. Presently he passed the buck 


to a young ‘ Lootenant’ sitting oppo- 
site me and who, in any gathering of 
British senior officers, 


would have 
eaten his rissole without mustard 
rather than emerge from his obscurity 
by asking for it. ‘“‘How do you 
answer that one, Spike?’ inquired 
the Colonel. 

** Waal, Kurnel,’”’ replied Spike por- 
tentously in a metallic drawl that 
penetrated to the farthermost corner 
of that holy place and nearly created 
@ vacancy for the throne of Norway by 
causing H.M. to swallow a hot potato, 
“‘T'd say they are a real good bunch 
of guys. I guess about hafe of ’em are 
sharpshooters and quite a lot of ’em 
were in the Looeeziarna Manoovers.” 
This as solemnly as he might have 
said ‘‘in the Retreat from Moscow.” 

“Tl say Spike’s about right,” 
chorused his friends, and only the 
inquiring British officer was still 
left completely uninformed. Having 
watched German tanks walk through 
untrained and inadequately equipped 
troops of the British 23rd Division in 
France in 1940, I wondered if sharp- 
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shooting and manceuvring in Louisiang 
were to be the high-water mark of 
American preparation for the grim 
job that lay ahead of these confident 
men. 

As the hours went by during the 
afternoon, however, we came closer 
together in speech and thought and 
understanding. They were grand; 
quick in the uptake, wise, humorous 
and tolerant, and without exception 
mad-keen and grimly determined. 
Their friendliness and natural courtesy 
made co-operation with them a joy. 
I left for Ireland again in the evening 
with a clear picture of who should do 
what, and from that moment we never 
looked back. 

The first contingent, of an American 
force which was destined to reach a 
strength of three million in Europe by 
1944, disembarked at Belfast on the 
26th January 1942. The significance 
of this event in the history of mankind 
was largely obscured by the necessity 
for secrecy and the urgency of those 
grim days; but we made what show 
we could under the circumstances. 
The arrival sheds were decorated with 
all the flags and bunting on which we 
could lay our hands at short notice; 
and I trust that no American noticed 
that a large-sized flag bearing the 
rising sun of Japan was, by some 
oversight, lending its colour to the 
scene. The Governor and the Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland joined in 
the welcome, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
Minister for Air, came from England 
to speak for the Imperial Government. 
One prophetic sentence only of his 
speech remains in my recollection— 
** This is an event of gloomy import for 
Mr Hitler.” Admirals and Generals 
and Air-Marshals and their staffs were 
assembled on the quay, and the band 
of the Royal Irish Fusiliers greeted 
with American music these first pioneers 
of ‘young America marching to the 
flaming ramparts of the world.’ 

Grey-clad doughboys lined rails and 
superstructure to the highest foothold 
on the ship. Their eyes, gazing from 
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serious young faces, took in the blitz- 
stricken city of Belfast spread out 
before them. There was no cheering, 
and I am left with a memory of almost 
silence; for neither we nor they had 
much to cheer about in those days of 
endurance. Presently they started to 
file down gangways, and again I felt 
a quiet and panther-like stealth in 
this momentous business; for the 
American soldier in those days moved 
silently on crepe-shod feet. 

An infantry Lieutenant-Colonel came 
off the gangway and, approaching me, 
examined my shoulder-strap to make 
sure of my rank. Following the 
excellent American custom we im- 
mediately exchanged names and 
appointments. 

‘Waal, Kurnel,’’ he observed, look- 
ing round at the galaxy of notables 
assembled to welcome them, “I see 
you have brought everybody to meet 
us except the woman who hangs by 
her teeth.” A week earlier I might 
have missed his meaning, but by now 
I was on the right wave-length and I 
knew he was giving me the American 
equivalent of the British officer’s 
“ What a b—— circus.” 

I think we did them proudly, and 
they were generous in their apprecia- 
tion. We fed them on the quay, and, 
moreover, we tried to feed them on 
American lines. Our nicest blue- 
smocked N.A.A.F.I. girls ran a buffet 
and handed out doughnuts and ‘ corfy’ ; 
and if the odd American soldier was 
tempted to wrinkle his nose at what 
the N.A.A.F.1. calls coffee, at least 
he was kind enough to conceal the 
wrinkle. British soldiers handled 


American baggage joyfully and with 


zest, and for the occasion concealed 
their distaste for any kind of ‘ fatigue.’ 
Others guided them into their seats in 
trains lying ready in the battered, 
blackened, and roofless station. British 
soldiers collected them at detraining 
points and carried them in British 
vehicles to their distant camps. Hot 
meals, cooked and served by our men, 
were waiting for them, and their beds 
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were made ready and their fires lit in 
an effort to ameliorate the austerity 
of camp conditions in January in 
Ireland. Welfare officers, entertain- 
ment officers, and general liaison 
officers were waiting in each camp ; 
and, best of all, homes in towns and 
villages throughout Northern Ireland 
were thrown open with a spontaneity 
of hospitality beyond all praise. 

We left these British reception 
parties in all American locations 
(‘ locations’ is one of the convenient 
American expressions which we im- 
mediately adopted) until we were 
satisfied that each American unit was 
in a position to maintain itself. For 
some weeks they fed entirely on British 
rations, and the American soldier 
loathed it. When American supplies 
arrived the British soldiers, working 
with American units, in their turn fed 
on American rations, and for a few 
days stroked their stomachs with 
satisfaction. But this did not last. 
They quickly tired of tinned soups, 
tinned vegetables, tinned meats, tinned 
milk and tinned beer, and were glad to 
return to the diet to which they were 
accustomed. But this nursery period 
for the American army in Northern 
Ireland was invaluable as a foundation 
for mutual co-operation, and resulted 
in almost every British unit having 
scores of men with practical experience 
of the daily life of the American 
soldier. 

British units moved to make room 
for incoming American contingents, 
and in due course the British Third 
Corps and the 5th, 53rd, and 59th 
Divisions left to earn distinction in 
distant fields. They were replaced by 
the American Fifth Corps and the 
American Ist Armoured, the 2nd, 
6th, 8th, and 34th Infantry Divisions, 
and the 82nd Airborne Division. 

Gradually we came to know these 
troops and their commanders and to 
appreciate them for their splendid 
qualities ; and we came to understand 
one another’s speech, outlook, and 
methods and to tolerate each other’s 
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several idiosyncrasies ; but sometimes 
they startled us. 

On one occasion a combined pro- 
cession of British and American staff 
cars approached a camp allotted to an 
American unit. In the Army Com- 
mander’s car was General Franklyn 
himself accompanied by the American 
General Hartle, and in the column of 
cars which followed them were the 
chief staff officers from both Head- 
quarters. It was found that this par- 
ticular camp still awaited the arrival 
of its American unit, and only the 
British reception party was in occupa- 
tion. The party was commanded by 
a subaltern of about nineteen without 
a hair on his face, and the boy was 
clearly petrified with fright to see the 
convoy halt on his parade ground and 
spill out its cargo of scores of very, 
very senior officers indeed. Speechless 
with embarrassment he saluted. The 
American commander went forward 
and held out his hand to reassure the 
boy. 
‘““I’m Mike Hartle,’’ he said, and 
with a jerk of the thumb towards the 
Army Commander, “‘ Meet Franklyn,” 
he added. 

Not all American officers started 
from America with the right ideas 
about training. An engineer battalion 
arrived at a camp near Londonderry, 
and almost immediately there was an 
outcry from the Forestry Commission 
that this unit was destroying one of 
the Commissicn’s young plantations. 
I went to view the damage. A deep 
trench half a mile long had been cut 
through the copse and it was paved 
and walled with petrol tins filled with 
sand. It was wide enough to take a 
jeep, and thousands of young trees 
‘must have been destroyed during its 
construction. The unit had been 
warned before leaving New York that 
its first task on arrival in bomb- 
‘blasted Europe was to dig for itself 
adequate protection, and this under- 
ground avenue was the unit’s solution. 

It would obviously serve no useful 
purpose to upset a well-intentioned 
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unit commander, and it seemed to me 
best to offer him unlimited space on 
land of no agricultural value where 
he could dig till all was blue without 
any harm done to anybody. 

“* It’s clear that we ought to requisi- 
tion a bigger training area for you,” 
I said. 

“Training area ?’’ he said, regard. 
ing me with grave suspicion. ‘‘ Train. 
ing area ? What do you mean, training 
area ? Do you mean fields ?”’ 

“Well, not necessarily fields,” I 
replied, ‘“‘ but perhaps a wide space 
of moorland where you can dig or do 
what you like.” 

** Well,” he said slowly, and I felt 
he was trying to get rid of an im. 
portunate commercial traveller, ‘I 
haven’t yet made up my mind that 
we won’t just do our training on the 
roads; and if we do our training on 
the roads we won’t need any fields.” 
There was a long pause whilst he 
thoughtfully scratched his head. ‘‘ And 
if we don’t do our training on the 
roads, I guess we'll just do it in our 
cabins. No! Don’t want no fields,” 
he decided. 

He belonged to the American 34th 
Division, and I have a feeling that his 
unit was required to get off the roads 
more than once in North Africa in the 
following year. 

Ireland is too wet a country to be 
suitable for the training of tracked 
formations. But the lst Armoured 
Division had to do what training it 
could in County Down, and they were 
the first to leave us for service over- 
seas. They had a tragic and costly 
introduction to battle in Tunisia, and 
they acquired their real battle-training 
at grips with the Afrika Korps. 

In all, more than a quarter of a 
million American soldiers came to 
Northern Ireland. They came. from 
all parts of the United States. They 


‘were white and they were coloured. 


They belonged to every arm of the 
service and there was every type of 
unit. There were ‘square’ divisions 
and ‘triangular’ divisions. There 
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were ground troops, Army Air Corps, 
Airborne troops, paratroops, and 8.0.8. 
(Service of Supply) troops by scores of 
thousands. 

Whole convoys of ships queued up 
to off-load stores and supplies at the 
ports of Northern Ireland to make the 
American Forces self-contained. They 
built depots and expanded their camps. 
I recall Colonel Adams going with his 
engineers to a hilly site at Crossgar 
in 1942. He moved hills into valleys 
and built a 50,000 square-foot supply 
depot, rail-served, in as many days as 
it would have taken us months to do 
with our more leisurely use of civilian 
contract labour. 

British and American staffs knitted 
together into one harmoniously running 
machine; and British and American 
divisions exercised together over the 
Mourne Mountains and in the Sperrins 
in happy rivalry. These same divisions 
have operated together with mutual 
trust and confidence on more than 
one bloody field since those early 
days. 


The American soldier was kind, 
considerate and generous, and he was 
marvellously well-behaved. But since, 
in addition, he was usually very easy 
to look at, he was tremendously 
popular with the opposite sex, and 
this sometimes led to spots of bother. 
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There was a bit of a rumpus in 
Belfast one night. 

“Tis all the fault of the women,” 
declared Father Dunn, “and it all 
depends on where they come from. If 
the girls are from the Shanklin Road, 
sooner or later the lid will blow off 
and there will be the divil to pay. 
But if they come from the Falls Road 
they will pursue their business with 
enthusiasm and with religious deter- 
mination and divil a bit of trouble will 
you have.” 

Hundreds of virile American men 
are taking back with them to the New 
World brides they have found in this 
country ; but thousands of them who 
served in Northern Ireland will not 
see the New World again, for they 
have left their bones in foreign fields. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
serve this gallant company will, each 
in his own way, remember those with 
whom they were brought into closest 
contact. To some of us it will be 
General Lee or General Martin; or 
names like Adams and Schwarze, or 
Collins, Leavey, Cunningham, and 
Stewart. But it would be hard to 
find in the whole of the Six Counties 
any humble cottage home which is 
not today in regular touch with some 
American lad whose friendship was 
secured during those testing years. 








SOLDIER’S CRUISE. 


BY C. W. MANTON. 


“On! come in. There’s a signal 
just arrived. You’ve got to report to 
Nairobi as soon as possible. There will 
be a ship leaving in a couple of days, 
so you will have plenty of time to 
hand over your company to your 
No. 2. O.K.?” 

** Sounds all right, but what’s it all 
about ?”’ 

The Adjutant shook his head. 

‘** Haven’t the faintest idea. Neither 
has the C.O.”’ 

** Sure it’s me they want ?”’ 

** It’s you all right.” 

And so, two days later, I said good- 
bye to my company and boarded a 
ship for Mombasa. 

We were a motley crowd on board 
that ship: South Africans, Imperials, 
and East Africans. Some going on 
leave; some going on courses; some 
going on reposting; some trying to 
get back to their units from which, 
for various reasons, they had become 
separated during the campaign ; some 
going back to civilian employment ; 
but all with one common experience 
behind us—the Abyssinian campaign. 
That campaign of flat deserts and 
towering mountains, dust and mud, 
stifling heat and freezing cold, flies 
and more flies, and sand-laden jam 
and butter. The campaign which 
culminated, for us, in that hell of all 
hells, Berbera. 

Berbera, with its ninety-mile-an- 
hour sand - laden kharif, which, for 
twenty-three out of every twenty-four 
hours, howls in from the desert and 
empties itself into the Gulf of Aden ; 
which, in its journey across the desert, 
draws all the heat from the sizzling 
sands, and finally arrives in Berbera 
like a blast from a wide-open foundry 
furnace door ; which arrives in Berbera 
so laden with sand that exposure to 
the stinging blast is sheer agony. 


Berbera, where every mouthful of food 
is a mouthful of rasping, grinding 
grit ; where clothing is almost intoler. 
able ; and where not one man escapes 
the agony of fiendish prickly heat. 

Ten days after leaving Berbera I 
stepped out of the train in Nairobi 
Station. The month was August, 
Nairobi’s cold season, and at an 
altitude of over 5000 feet Nairobi was 
decidedly cold. It was, however, 
pure heaven after Berbera. 

Leaving my gear at the Officers’ 
Club, I jumped into a taxi and went 
out to the Transit Camp, where the 
Adjutant told me to report at once to 
Major X. of a certain office in Com. 
mand H.Q. 

I returned to town and reported to 
Major X. 

““Manton? Oh yes, you're the 
Swahili expert. You do speak Swahili, 
don’t you ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“Good. Where are you staying ?” 

** Officers’ Club, sir.”’ 

“Splendid. From now on you are 
on six hours’ notice to move. Don’t 
go anywhere where you can’t be got 
on the telephone, and let this office 
know where you can be found at all 
times. Got a servant ?” 

“No, sir. I left my servant with 
the battalion in Berbera.” 

“Well, get another one and have 
him enlisted, and make sure you will 
be able to get hold of him at short 
notice at any time. When you move 
you will take your servant and all 
your gear. You are going to do a job 
with the Navy, and you’ll be told all 
about it later on. In the meantime, 
for anybody who wants to know what 
you are doing in Nairobi, you are on 
leave. Got it?” 

** ‘Yes, sir.”’ 

* Right. Off you go now, and don’t 
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forget, to let us know where you can 
be found.”’ 

My first job was to find a servant ; 
so, wondering what on earth the Navy 
should want with me, I repaired to the 
Labour Office, where a Labour Officer 
produced ‘ Karoli ’—first cousin to an 
ape. Karoli was a Kikuyu, short of 
stature, thin as a lath, equipped with 
a dirty little bundle, indescribably 
filthy and battered clothes, and a 
permanent grin. His age might have 
been eighteen years; it might also 
have been eighty years. His funny 
little wrinkled face was ageless. 

Taking him up to the Transit Camp 
Thad him medically examined, enlisted, 
scrubbed, clothed and equipped, and, 
at a speed which seemed positively 
indecent to him, Karoli was trans- 
formed from a veritable shenzi (savage) 
to a passable imitation of a soldier- 
servant. 

An African soldier-servant has not 
a lot to learn in the way of soldier- 
ing. Provided he can more or less 
keep in step, present something which 
resembles a salute, keep his feet in one 
place whilst standing to attention, 
make himself scarce during parades 
and inspections (he can usually do that 
extraordinarily well at any other time, 
particularly when you want him }), 
wash and iron his master’s clothes, and 
not lose too many shirts, socks, and 
handkerchiefs, he passes. 

A sergeant friend of mine offered to 
give Karoli some instruction, so I left 
Karoli with him for the morning with 
orders to report to me at the Officers’ 
Club at two o’clock. At two o’clock 
an unperturbed and grinning Karoli 
presented himself and informed me 
that he had been ‘ playing drill’ all 
morning, and that the Bwana Sergeant 
had given him a note for me. From 
the Sergeant’s note I gathered that 
Karoli had not been very successful. 
Apparently Karoli had difficulty in 
knowing which was his right foot and 
which his left. Furthermore, Karoli 
appeared not to know a word of 
English. 
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Karoli’s efforts at washing and iron- 
ing were no better than his efforts at 
‘playing drill. The clothes were 
certainly washed, but his ironing had 
to be seen to be believed. The clothes 
were incredibly creased after he had 
done with them. In reply to my out- 
burst, Karoli explained that it was all 
a mistake, that he had never done 
this sort of work before, and that on 
leaving his home in the Reserve his 
intention had been to find work as a 
garden boy and not as a personal 
servant. 

When I pointed out that I had not 
got a garden for him to tend, but 
that I had lots of clothing for him to 
wash and iron, he agreed that he would 
‘jaribu sana’ (try hard), but I was 
at all times to remember that he was 
first and foremost a garden boy, and 
if my shirts and shorts did happen to 
have a few little creases in them in 
places where creases should not be— 
well, I had been warned ! 

A friend’s servant came to my 
rescue, took Karoli in hand, and 
before we left Nairobi Karoli’s washing 
and ironing had vastly improved. 
And he had also learnt that shoe 
polish is not the thing with which to 
polish brass buttons. 

I spent the next six days sleeping, 
eating, and drinking. My usual habit 
was to repair to the New Stanley 
Hotel at eleven for a little something. 
The management of this hotel had 
introduced a rather amusing way of 
paging guests. Instead of a page-boy 
going from room to room crying out, 
“Calling Mr Jones,” a native waiter 
would carry a small blackboard 
mounted on a short stick, and to 
this stick a bicycle bell had been 
attached. The name of the guest 
wanted would be chalked up on the 
blackboard, the waiter would make 
his way slowly through the lounge 
carrying the blackboard and ringing 
the bell, and guests would watch the 
board until it was turned their way, 
and read the name. 

Thus it happened that on a certain 
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Saturday morning, while I was enjoying 
my little something, the bicycle bell 
rang, and the board informed me that 
I was wanted on the telephone. My 
Major at the other end of the line told 
me to come and see him at once. 

I reported to the Major. 

“You move today. Accommoda- 
tion has been reserved for you on this 
afternoon’s train for Mombasa. Report 
to the R.T.O. down at the station and 
get your ticket from him. Take your 
servant and all your gear. When you 
get to Mombasa deliver this letter to 
the N.O. to whom it is addressed. 
You'll get all further instructions from 
him. Clear?” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

** Right. Good-bye and good luck.” 

** Thank you, sir. By the way, is it 
permitted to ask what this job is ?”’ 

‘No, it isn’t. You'll find out all 
about it when you arrive in Mombasa 
tomorrow. Cheerio, now, and look me 


up any time you are in Nairobi.” 
Arrived in Mombasa the next morn- 
ing I engaged a taxi, loaded my gear 


and Karoli into it, and set off for the 
Naval Office to report. The naval 
officer read my letter and barked at 
me— 

** Where are you staying ?”’ 

“*T haven’t got accommodation any- 
where yet, sir. I came straight from 
the station to this office.” 

** Well, get accommodation in one 
of the hotels. Report here at nine 
o’clock tomorrow morning with all 
your gear and your servant. Engage 
a taxi and don’t discharge him until 
I have finished with him. Send your 
hotel and taxi bills to this office.” 

At nine o’clock the next morning 
I made my report to the N.O. A little 
later the N.O. called out— 

“* Right-ho, soldier. Let’s go.” 

We crowded into the taxi and set 
off for the docks, where we transferred 
to a launch. The launch pulled out 
from the jetty and set a course towards 
a cruiser lying out in the stream. Tied 
alongside the cruiser lay a destroyer. 
As we approached nearer I studied the 
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two ships, and decided it couldn't 
possibly be the destroyer wo were 
making for; she looked much too 
small to go out in the open sea. To 
my great alarm, however, the launch 
sped past the cruiser’s gangway and 
pulled up alongside the destroyer. 

The N.O. jumped on to the foot of 
the gangway and called out, ‘“ Come 
on, soldier. This is where you get off.” 

With great misgiving I followed 
the N.O. A Sub-Lieutenant stepped 
forward and saluted. My conductor 
introduced me and said— 

“Right-ho, Sub. Get Captain 
Manton’s gear on board. I must get 
back at once. I'll go down and report 
to Commodore ‘ D’ whilst you get the 
stuff up.”’ 

Sub gave an order, and a party of 
sailor-men fell upon my gear and 
heaved it aboard. Then Karoli, com- 
plete with grin, arrived. Sub started 
back a pace and gasped, “‘ Quarter. 
master, what is it and where did it 
come from ?’’ Quartermaster said he 
thought it belonged to me. Sub 
turned to me. 

“* Does it really belong to you ?” 

“I’m afraid so, old boy. It’s my 
servant.” 

“Is it tame? Don’t you have to 
keep it tied up, or something ? ”’ 

** It’s perfectly tame.” 

“ce H’m.’’ 

My conductor then reappeared on 
deck, entered the launch, and dir- 
appeared around the end of the ship. 

“Better come down and meet the 
lads.” 

‘** Love to. Can we find somewhere 
for my bloke to park himself before 
we go down ?”’ 

** He’d better go down to one of the 
Messes with the quartermaster.” 

““Gosh, no. Some sheltered corner 
up on the deck will do him fine. He 
can take his mess-tin down to the 
kitchen and draw rations at meal- 
times. What about that place up 
there ? Couldn’t my bloke live up 
there ?”’ 

** The searchlight platform ? I don’t 
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know. I'll ask No. 1 if there’s any 
objection. In the meantime, let him 
sit on that locker until we can get him 
fixed up. Quartermaster will see that 
he gets some food. Come on, let’s go 
down. I want a gin, and I'll bet you 
do too.”” 

Sub ushered me down a steep 
ladder and into the wardroom. The 
wardroom, not much larger than a 
fair-sized pantry, was crowded with 
cheerful naval officers. On seeing me 
they all stood up, and Sub introduced 
me. As each officer’s name was men- 
tioned the owner said, ‘‘ How do you 
do? Have a gin?’ When I had 
fnally been introduced to them all, 
I discovered, with a start, that a 
formidable row of beers (gin might 
mean anything liquid in the Navy) 
was being offered to me by a wardroom 
steward. A howl of laughter greeted 
my consternation, and the Navy came 
to my rescue and reduced the quantity 
of beer to a working size. 

Room was found for me on the 
wardroom couch beside an officer who 
answered to ‘ No. 1.’ 

“Have you come to live, soldier ?”’ 
No. 1 asked. 

“Apparently. They’ve put me and 
all my gear and my servant on board, 
so it looks like it.”’ 

“Good show. What’s the job?” 

“T really haven’t the faintest idea. 
Something to do with Swahili.” 

“What on earth is Swahili, and 
what do you do with it ?”’ 

“Swahili is the language of the 
natives of East Africa, and, of course, 
you talk it.”’ 

“T see. Who are you going to talk 
it.to in this ship? All we speak is 
Australian. We've never even heard 
of Swahili.”’ 

“TI don’t know. I believe somebody 
called Commodore ‘D’ knows all 
about it.” 

No. 1 turned to another officer. 

“Seratch. Go and ask the Commo- 
dore what it’s all about.”’ 

One of the officers disappeared out 
of the wardroom, and a moment later 
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returned and said, ‘‘ Commodore ‘ D’ 
wants to see you, soldier.” 

I followed this officer upstairs and 
down another ladder and was ushered 
into a small suite in which there stood 
a N.O. wearing large bands of gold 
braid on his sleeve. 

‘* Captain Manton, sir.” 

“Ah, good. How do you do? 
Have a gin ?”’ 

My conductor withdrew and left me 
with the Commodore. 

“Now what’s all this about? 
What’s this job you are going to do 
for us ?”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t really know, sir, 
I thought perhaps you would know. 
I was under the impression that the 
officer who brought me aboard would 
have told you all about it.” 

** Oh, he gave me a bunch of papers. 
I expect your instructions are among 
them.” 

The Commodore picked up some 
papers, searched through them, and 
said— 

“Yes, here we are. Now then, 


‘ Captain Manton of the King’s African 
Rifles is attached to you for duty as 
an interpreter,’ and, by gad, we need 


one too. I suppose you know that 
this is an Australian ship ? You speak 
Australianese ? ”’ 

** Afraid not, sir.”’ 

‘““What! What the devil is the 
good of sending us an interpreter who 
can’t speak the language ?”’ 

‘* The language I do speak is Swahili, 
and I understood that the job had 
something to do with that language.” 

The Commodore picked up the letter 
again and read further. 

“Oh yes. Quite right. You are 
attached as a Swahili interpreter. 
What’s Swahili anyhow, and who 
speaks it ?”’ 

I explained. The Commodore 
thought a bit, and then said— 

‘“*T expect I shall know more about 
it when I’ve been through all the 
stuff that came in this morning. 
Well, are you settled now ? The boys 
looking after you ?”’ 
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I got up to go. ‘* Yes, thank you 
sir.” 

“Good. Expect I shall be seeing 
you again. It’s a small ship.”’ 

I returned to the wardroom and 
told the officers what I knew. 

Just before lunch I went on deck 
with Sub to see how Karoli was getting 
on, and found that he had received 
his food from the galley. No. 1 had 
agreed that Karoli could sleep up in 
the searchlight platform, so we took 
him up and installed him. Back on 
the deck, all that could be seen of 
Karoli was a frizzy top surmounting 
huge grin. Karoli was positively 
-pop-eyed with wonder. This was the 
first time he had ever seen the sea, 
let alone a ship. When I explained to 
him that we were going out to sea in 
the ship he turned his head and looked 
out to the open sea, and then said, 
“Are we going out there in this?” 
Precisely my sentiments, but I didn’t 
tell him so. When I told him that we 
were going out there in ‘ this’ he just 
shook his head, grinned wider than 
ever, and said, ‘“‘ Haithuru,’”’ which, in 
this case, meant “‘ Oh, well. If you 
say so.”” 

After lunch everybody, except Sub, 
who was Officer of the Day, turned in 
for some ‘ zizz.’ I kept Sub company 
on deck, and watched traffic in the 
harbour. 

Tea was served about four o’clock. 
Some of the officers announced their 
intention of paying a visit after dinner 
to the cruiser to which we were tied 
up, and invited me to accompany 
them. 

On returning from our visit to the 
cruiser at about eleven o’clock the 
question arose where I should sleep. 
There is not a great deal of room 
in a destroyer, and provision is 
certainly not made for the accommo- 
dation of itinerant soldiers or other 
guests. Finally, it was decided that 
I should bed down on the wardroom 
couch. This couch remained my bed 
for the rest of the cruise. 

The next morning I awakened to 
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great activity. The time was about 
five o’clock. I looked out of the ward. 
room portholes and discovered that 
we were no longer tied up to the 
cruiser. I also discovered that the 
shore was sliding past us, and that 
we were on the move. I had a bath 
and dressed, and by that time we were 
out of harbour and in the open sea. 
I made my way on deck. We were 
alone. The sea was like a sheet of 
glass, and we were moving with a lazy 
roll and dip. 

Just before breakfast the quarter. 
masters performed on their pipes. 
There was a wild rush below, and a 
few moments later the ship’s company 
reappeared on deck dressed in the 
most astonishing garb. Hats, shirts, 
shoes, and stockings had been dis- 
carded, and clothing had been reduced 
to white shorts, or khaki shorts, or 
rugger shorts, or even, in some cases, 
just plain underpants, and a lot of 
these garments were sadly in need of 
repair. That, I was informed, was 
‘ Cad’s Rig.’ 

The day passed lazily by. During 
the morning I went to look for Karoli, 
but Karoli had disappeared. I asked 
@ passing seaman if he had seen my 
servant. 

** You mean that black fellow ?”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 5 

**T guess he’s down below with the 
boys.”” 

I was horrified, and went off in 
search of Sub. Sub went to make 
inquiries, and came back laughing. 

*“You’d better forget it, soldier. 
The boys have hauled him off his 
perch and have installed him in one 
of the Messes. They say he'll get 
sunstroke if he stays up here all day. 
At the moment they’re teaching him 
English.” 

Karoli proved an apt pupil, and 
learnt quite a lot of English during 
that cruise. The first English word 
I heard Karoli use left me completely 
shattered. It was that wonderfully 
expressive term of endearment 50 
beloved of the Australians, and Karoli’s 
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pronunciation was perfect—it was one 
hundred per cent Collins Street ! 

In the middle of the morning of the 
next day we sighted smoke on the 
horizon. Shortly afterwards we raised 
a huge fleet of transports, store ships, 
and warships. After an exchange of 
signals we went alongside one of the 
transports and took a party of sixty 
Commando troops on board. Having 
done this we left the fleet and again 
set off on Our Own. 

For two days we steamed south- 
wards, and during that time the 
Commando troops put in much over- 
time cleaning their weapons, priming 
grenades and preparing demolition 
charges, and generally getting ready 
to be unpleasant to somebody. 

Of course, by this time we all knew 
that we were starting the second 
phase of the Madagascar campaign. 
Our immediate job was a hit-and-run 
raid on @ small town on the south- 
west coast of the island. In addition 
to the Commando troops we had a 
French-speaking Intelligence Sergeant 
with us. His job was to contact 
Annet, the Vichy Governor-General, 
by telephone from Morondavo (the 
township we were bound for), and, 
posing as the Chef de Région of the 
district, generally spread alarm and 
despondency up in the capital (Antanan- 
arivo) by informing him that the 
British were landing at least a brigade 
group, and that they were advancing 
up the road from Morondavo to 
Antananarivo, and that the roadstead 
off Morondavo was full of British 
shipping. 

Our landing-craft for this particular 
job were one motor-boat with a service- 
able motor, one motor-boat with a 
completely unserviceable motor, and 
one whaler—all made of wood! Our 
Commando troops, who had been in 
several raids on the French coast 
before coming out to Africa, and who 
were used to assault landing-craft, 
had some very caustic things to say 
about our fleet of landing-craft. 

Early in the morning of the third 
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day after leaving the main fleet the 
destroyer hove-to, the boats were 
lowered, and the troops, armed to the 
very teeth, started to embark. The 
time was about one o’clock, and the 
night was pitch black. I stood on the 
deck watching operations, then de- 
cided that I, too, would like to go on 
this party. I slipped below, put on 
boots and gaiters, strapped my pistol 
on, slung my binoculars around my 
neck, grabbed my battle bowler, and 
went back on deck. Troops were still 
climbing overboard. I waited my 
chance, and just before the boats 
pulled away I called out, “Just a 
moment. One more,” and scrambled 
down the ladder into the unserviceable 
motor-boat. 

We had about four inches of free- 
board, and were packed like sardines. 
The boat with the serviceable motor 
took us in tow, and we set off for the 
shore, chug-chug-chugging along at 
about two miles an hour, and not 
daring to move for fear of rocking the 
boat and swamping ourselves. 

After about an hour of this pain- 
fully slow travel there suddenly loomed 
up in front of us very heavy breakers. 
The N.O. in charge of landing opera- 
tions decided that it was a reef, and 
turned the fleet southwards. We 
chugged slowly along parallel with the 
shore for about an hour looking for a 
break in the reef. Finally, the N.O. 
gave it up and headed back to the 
destroyer. 

When it became known that we 
were to return to the destroyer, I 
looked out into the pitch-black night, 
then asked the Commando man sitting 
next to me if he thought the N.O. 
would be able to find the destroyer. 

** Darned certain he won’t. What's 
on the other side of this ocean ? ”’ 

“* Portuguese East Africa.”’ 

** Neutral, ain’t they ?”’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘**Blimey ! Interned in Pork-and- 
goose blooming East Africa for the 
rest of the war !”’ 

That N.O. must have had cat’s eyes. 











Without deviating a yard from his 
course he took us straight back to the 
destroyer. 

On the way the rain started to come 
down and it turned cold, so that by the 
time we got back to the ship we were 
wet through, cold, and very miserable ; 
also, my perch, which I later discovered 
to be an angular-shaped piece of iron 
supporting a fresh-water tank, became 
harder and harder, and more and more 
uncomfortable. As the alternative to 
sitting on the iron bar was being 
towed along in the water, I decided to 
endure the discomfort. 

Arrived back at the destroyer, we 
tied up alongside and waited for day- 
break. Eventually it became light 
enough for us to discover that we were 
about ten miles out in our landfall. 
This error was in no way due to any 
miscalculation on the part of our 
navigator. Rather was it due to 
faulty charts. 

The destroyer took us in tow, and 
we set off for the township. When we 
arrived off the township the destroyer 
stopped, the one sound motor-boat 
took up the tow again, and the invasion 
commenced. As we approached we 
could see odd figures dodging about in 
the scrub on shore. Bren guns were 
poked over the sides of the boats 
and trained on the scrub, and men 
crouched as deeply as they could into 
the wooden landing-craft. Everybody 
held his breath waiting for the burst 
of fire from the shore. Fortunately it 
didn’t come. Had they taken advan- 
tage of us then, the French could have 
put an end to our little party. 

When about two hundred yards 
from the shore the N.O. in charge 
decided that it would be unsafe to 
take the two motor-boats through the 
heavy surf, that the men would have 
to be put ashore by the whaler, and 
that the whaler could only take fifteen 
men at a time. 

There was much speculation amongst 
the troops on where the rest of the 
men already in the whaler were to be 
put. To our consternation the N.O. 
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announced that the surplus men would 
have to be taken into the two motor. 
boats. We looked at our freeboard— 
four miserable little inches of it—ang 
wondered how. Eventually the extra 
men were divided between the two 
boats, and our freeboard sank to two 
inches. Needless to say, we sat very 
still. 

The whaler set off through the surf, 
and grounded on the beach. The 
fifteen men leaped out, raced across 
the open sands, and hurled themselves 
into the scrub. The whaler was 
pushed back into the water, and half. 
way back to fetch the next fifteen men 
she overturned and sank. The sailors 
being, like all Australians, powerful 
swimmers, we didn’t worry about 
them, but we were worried about our 
friends ashore and wondered what 
would happen to them. 

After a while the whaler was 
washed ashore and the crew righted 
her. Then began a terrific struggle 
between the crew and the surf. This 
time they got the whaler through, 
and took on another fifteen men 
and landed them—about an _ hour 
after the first fifteen had gone ashore. 
After that the landing went ahead 
without any more mishaps. 

When we got ashore we found that 
the town had been captured by the 
first fifteen men, and everything was 
under control. The Chef de Région 
and Monsieur le Maire had been 
arrested and were under guard. The 
wireless station had been captured and 
wrecked, and a guard stood by in the 
Chef de Région’s office. 

The Intelligence Sergeant then got 
busy on the telephone. He rang 
through to Antananarivo, got in touch 
with one of Annet’s secretaries, and 
said his piece. The effect was terrific. 
The secretary told our man to hold on 
whilst he imparted the news to Annet. 
There was a short pause, then the 
secretary came back to the ’phone. 

** Who is speaking ? ”’ 

“I told you. The Chef de Région, 
Morondavo.” 
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“ What is your name ?”’ 

“What is the matter with you ? 
_—, of course.”’ 

The Sergeant then clapped his hand 
over the mouthpiece of the telephone. 

“Quick. Does anybody know what 
my wife’s maiden name was? This 
bird at the other end wants to know.”’ 

0.C. Commandos groaned and said— 

“Ring off quickly. Perhaps he'll 
think the wire has been cut—and 
perhaps he won’t.”’ 

We spent two days in Morondavo 
while the Commando troops pushed 
up the main road to meet anything 
that might come down. Nothing did 
come down, so, taking the Chef de 
Région, the Mayor, and four airmen on 
board, we raised anchor and set off for 
Majunga and the rest of the fleet. 
The four airmen had been captured 
while trying to start their ‘plane. 
They had intended hopping across to 
Portuguese territory. 

Two days later we put into Majunga 
and said good-bye to our Commando 
friends, who left us to rejoin their 
battalion. We lay for two days in 
Majunga, then sailed for Diego Suarez 
—or, as the troops call it, Diego Sewer- 
age, where we joined up with the 
main fleet. Another two days there, 
during which many big conferences 
were held, and the whole fleet set sail 
again—this time for Tamatave, the 
main seaport of Madagascar. 

A few mornings later a Frenchman 
living in a house on the sea-front in 
Tamatave wakened up, strolled out on 
to his front verandah in his pyjamas, 
raised his arms in a most luxurious 
stretch, and froze in mid-stretch. 

There in front of him, filling the 
whole bay, was a colossal war fleet— 
a battleship, an aircraft carrier, cruisers, 
destroyers, mine - sweepers, invasion 
ships, and store ships. 

The Frenchman unfroze, dashed 
into his house, and a moment later, 
still clad in pyjamas, tore out into the 
boulevard and raced to a large white 
building on the sea-front. 


Other people then began to appear, 
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and some of the bolder spirits, getting 
in early, secured ringside seats on the 
sea-wall bordering the main boulevard. 

While waiting for things to happen 
I glanced forward to the waist of the 
ship, and to my horror saw Karoli 
perched half-way up an iron ladder 
leading from the deck to one of the 
multiple pom-pom platforms. I dashed 
down to shoo him away, but one of 
the ratings stopped me. “ He’s O.K., 
sir. We've given him a job. He’s got 
to hand ammo up to the gun crew.” 
I shuddered when I thought of the 
effect on Karoli when all our guns got 
going. I asked him if he was all right, 
and he said, ‘‘ Ndio, Effendi,’’ and his 
grin stretched another half-inch each 
side of his face. 

In the meantime our Admiral had 
been in wireless communication with 
the Vichy authorities ashore, and had 
offered them peace terms. The 
wretched Chef de Région ashore was in 
a frightful quandary. His instructions 
from Annet were that he should defend 
the town. The imposing array of 
warships, all bristling with guns, 
sitting in his front garden, made 
Annet’s orders, to say the least of it, 
ridiculous. In panic the Chef de 
Région signalled back to the Admiral 
saying that he had passed the Admiral’s 
communication on to Antananarivo, 
and implored him not to do anything 
until a reply was received from Annet. 

The Admiral then decided to send 
an envoy ashore to parley with the 
Vichy authorities. An ‘R’ boat, 
mounting a white flag, came alongside 
the flagship. An immaculately clad 
Post-captain, carrying a silver-topped 
black cane, stepped into the ‘ R’ boat, 
and the crew, clad very much in 
‘Cad’s Rig,’ began nosing the boat 
towards the shore about a mile away. 

The Chef de Région was informed 
that an envoy was being sent, to 
which he replied that he had no 
authority to negotiate. He was then 
given half an hour in which to make 
up his mind to receive the envoy. 

The half-hour dragged along, the 
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‘R’ boat cruised slowly in a circle 
waiting orders to go ahead, the Post- 
captain maintaining a dignified atti- 
tude standing in the stern-sheets. The 
half-hour ended, nothing had happened 
from ashore, so the Admiral signalled 


asking the Chef de Région if he would 


like a half-hour extension of the time 
limit. The Chef de Région said, 
“* Yes, please.” 

_ The second half being nearly up, 
and no reply having come from ashore, 
the Admiral decided to go ahead. 
The Chef de Région was informed that 
the envoy was being sent, and the 
‘R’ boat was ordered to proceed. 
The gallant Post-captain assumed a 
very correct ‘“‘We’re not going to 
stand any damned nonsense ”’ attitude, 
and the boat turned and proceeded at 
a brisk pace shorewards. 

The fleet was instructed that if the 
‘R’ boat should be fired on, the 
signal to open fire would be hoisted on 
the flagship. Targets were indicated. 

When about two hundred yards 
from the shore the ‘ R’ boat was fired 
on. A burst of machine-gun fire 
splashed into the water alongside the 
boat. The Post-captain very wisely 
decided that that was no time for 
dignified attitudes in the stern-sheets, 
and immediately dived for cover inside 
the boat. The boat did a quick turn 
and came racing back to the flagship, 
and with a shattering clap the Navy 
opened fire. 

I glanced over towards Karoli. He 
was having the time of his life. The 
noise was appalling. Everything in 
the harbour, except the battleship, 
was firing with everything it had— 
six-inch guns, four-inch guns, multiple 
pom-poms, Oerlikons, and even stripped 
Lewis-guns, were pouring shells and 
bullets into the different target areas. 
Karoli’s grin grew wider and wider, 
until at last it seemed to form a com- 
plete circle right round his head, and 
his eyes were in imminent danger of 
falling on the deck of the ship. 

Two minutes after firing commenced 
the Vichy authorities had had enough, 
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and white flags broke at Government 
House and at Tanio Point. Cease fire 
was signalled from the flagship, and 
all but one destroyer ceased firing. The 
exception, having a lovely time, saw 
neither white flags nor the Admiral’s 
cease fire, and continued firing shells 
into Tamatave. Ships started blinking 
frantic signals to the errant destroyer, 
Turning round with a happy grin on 
his face to see how other ships were 
faring, one of the destroyer’s crew 
suddenly realised that people were 
being very rude to them. The firing 
ceased abruptly ! 7 

Almost speechless with excitement, 
Karoli scrambled down from his perch, 
mounted on to X turret deck, where 
I had taken my station, and gasped 
out, ‘‘ Effendi. Effendi. Have we 
won ? Is the war over?’ To Karoli, 
so much noise all at once must surely 
have been the culminating battle of 
the war. I asked Karoli if he knew 
where he was, and he said, ‘ No.” 
He literally had not the faintest idea 
where he was. Hearing the ratings 
talk about Madagascar just didn’t 
mean a thing to him. For all he knew, 
Madagascar might have been the 
capital of Germany. Of one thing he 
was certain, though: the enemy 
ashore were none other than ‘ Gere- 
manis.’ 

The spectators on the sea-wall along 
the boulevard had kept their ringside 
seats throughout the bombardment. 
They were probably aware that they 
were quite safe from our shelling, as 
behind them was nothing but resi- 
dences. The military targets were 
situated at either end of the boulevard, 
and about two miles apart. However, 
as soon as the firing ceased and the 
landing-craft, laden with tough-looking 
soldiery, began heading for the shore, 
the spectators hastily disappeared. 

In a short time the town was com- 
pletely in our hands, and shops began 
to reopen. No damage had been done 
in any of the residential areas, but 
the two target areas were somewhat 
badly battered. Fortunately, however, 
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casualties were very light—I believe 
only two or three people were killed, 
and a few sustained injuries. 

That afternoon we, together with 
two other destroyers, were ordered to 
put to sea again to escort the aircraft 
carrier to Durban. The excitement in 
the ship was terrific when the news 
became known. Our ship had not 
been in Durban for over two years, 
put the lads had not forgotten the 
wonderful time they had had there. 
They had not forgotten Durban’s 
kindness, and Durban’s pretty girls. 
There was much searching of memories 
for names and addresses. And I was 
not the least excited person in the 
ship. My wife and daughter were in 
Durban and I had not seen either of 
them since the beginning of the war 
when I had gone a-soldiering. 

We steamed out of Tamatave late 
in the evening, formed up on the 
carrier, and sailed into the night. 

Early next morning I came on deck. 
The sun was just rising. About two 
miles on our port side the carrier was 
playing with the sun’s beams, catching 
them on her bows as she slowly lifted, 
throwing them over her shoulders, 
pouring them down her flight-deck, 
and finally spilling them over her 
high stern, where they were greedily 
swallowed up by the sea. Glittering 
silver, burnished gold, fire red, delicate 
pink—colours indescribable — danced 
and rippled along the length of the 
ship, sometimes lighting up the con- 
trol top, sometimes painting the flight- 
deck, sometimes playing hide-and-seek 
among the ack-ack gun platforms. 
Behind her the carrier trailed a train 
of purest silver and flashing diamonds 
where the broken water caught at the 
silver rays. 

The sun rose higher and _ higher. 
The artist wearied of his pleasure, and 
one by one he withdrew his brushes. 
A quarter of an hour later a typical 
Indian Ocean mid-summer sun sailed 
into a sky of brass, and all the beauty 
had gone. 

During the morning a disturbing 
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‘buzz’ arose. We were not going to 
Durban after all. We were only to 
escort the carrier a certain way, when 
we would meet other destroyers from 
Durban, who would take over. We 
would then return to Madagascar. 
Later in the day the ‘buzz’ was 
confirmed. 

Great gloom settled over the ship, 
and loud and long was the cursing ! 

Hopes rose again the next day when 
Commander ‘E’ announced that he 
didn’t think we had enough fuel to 
take us all the way back to Mada- 
gascar. Good! Now we'll have to go 
on to Durban to refuel. Throughout 
the day both Commander ‘E’ and 
‘Senior’ were besieged with inquiries 
from the ship’s company about the 
state of the fuel. 

That night the wind freshened. 
We awakened in the morning to grey 
skies and very heavy seas. Our ship 
pitched and rolled, and torrents of 
water poured along the decks. The 
carrier behaved no better. Great seas 
poured over her bows and cascaded 
down her sides. In the midst of all 
this it was suddenly decided that we 
should go alongside the carrier and 
take in fuel from her. Louder and 
louder still were the curses. Still, 
there was one ray of hope. Perhaps 
the feat would be impossible in the 
heavy seas. So thought a mere 
soldier ! 

We turned in towards the carrier. 
Both ships slowed down to crawling 
pace and steered a parallel course. 
A torrent of green water, about twenty 
feet wide, poured through the trough 
between the two ships. Lines were 
heaved from the carrier to the destroyer. 
A spring hose was passed aboard our 
ship, secured to an intake pipe, and 
the process of pumping oil began. 

There then followed a superb piece 
of steering. For over an hour the two 
ships—one a massive, towering hulk 
of 35,000 tons, the other a buoyant 
little cork of 1800 tons—moving at a 
mere four knots, rolling and pitching 
in the heavy seas, kept on a parallel 
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course at about twenty feet distance, 
one moment yawing until the spring 
hose was stretched tight between them, 
the next moment closing until the hose 
would disappear under the water, and 
it seemed that nothing would stop 
them from colliding: and the whole 
time @ savage green sea was pouring 
through the trough between the two 
ships. 

Only once did the ships yaw too far 
for the hose. When that happened 
the hose parted midway, and a thick, 
sticky jet of fuel oil spattered over 
the destroyer. Quickly a new hose 
was passed over and the operation 
continued until forty tons of oil 
had been pumped into our tanks. 
Commander ‘ E’ sighed with relief as 
the two ships turned away from each 
other, but Commander ‘E’ was the 
only man on board who expressed 
relief. What the rest of the crew said 
is unprintable. 

That afternoon, when we were a 
paltry three hundred miles from Dur- 
ban, an escort of destroyers appeared 
over the southern horizon. They 
formed up on the carrier, and we 
turned north again and steamed off 
towards the Mozambique Channel and 
Madagascar. 

As we entered the channel the 
weather cleared, the sun came out, 
and the sea became like a sheet of 
glass. For four days we steamed 
slowly north back to Majunga. 

I went ashore at Majunga and asked 
the Sub-Area Commander to signal 
Command and ask what I should now 
do, as it appeared to me that my 
cruise was at an end. A signal was 
sent off, but before a reply was received 
we put to sea again, this time for 
Diego Suarez. En route the following 
message was radioed to the ship :— 

“Captain Manton should disembark 
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earliest opportunity and report for 
duty as G.S8.0.3, —— H.Q.” 

I had then been at sea just on a 
month. The situation visualised by 
Command H.Q. requiring the services 
of a Swahili interpreter had not arisen, 
The only time I did have occasion to 
make use of my knowledge of Swahili 
was, when in Majunga, I asked a local 
native the price of a bunch of bananas, 
He stared blankly at me and replied, 
“* Je ne compre’ pas.”’ 

When I told Karoli that we were 
disembarking the next day his face 
fell. Obviously he had no desire to 
return to the humdrum life of a land. 
lubber. Later in the day he approached 
me and said— 

“* Effendi. There is one thing that 
is worrying me. When this war is 


over and I return to my home in the 
Reserve and tell my people of all 
these doings, my people will refuse to 
They are very ignorant 


believe me. 
people.” 

I thought of the Karoli whom I had 
engaged, not as a garden boy but as 
@ personal servant, a little over g 
month ago, and now this Karoli who 
has taken an active part in the work 
of the Royal Navy, who has been to 
places and seen things; and, knowing 
his people in the Reserves, I grinned 
in sympathy. As Karoli said, they 
are very ignorant people, and apt te 
be a little difficult when one of the 
young men of the tribe tries to ‘ shoot 
@ line.’ 

The next day we steamed into 
Diego Suarez, where was situated 

H.Q. Karoli and my gear were 
transferred to a launch. Having said 
good-bye to the and her grand 
crowd of officers and men, I stepped 
into the launch, and we sped shore- 
wards and to the end of the ‘ Soldier’s 
Cruise.’ 





THE RETURN OF PALSTAVE. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


“J sTaARTED to write a story round 
Palstave, but found it too much like 
hard work,” said Lympne, who had 
come across to my bungalow to cool 
off after polo, and was still there 
when lights-out sounded in the soldiers’ 
barracks. On short leave at Kaduna 
from an up-country division of which 
I once had charge, he had much that 
was news to tell me of old stamping 
grounds; that he had not got far in 
writing a story did not, however, sur- 
prise me. Large and lazy, Lympne 
needed the stimulus of conversation 
for any sustained creative effort. 

“Who is Palstave ? ’’ I asked. 

He pulled some creased sheets of 
foolscap from his pocket and, a little 
self-consciously, began to read :— 

“* Across a plain of scorched grass 
and scattered thorn-bushes, under a 
sun that seemed to fill the whole sky, 
the track stretched as far as human 


eye could see. Along it, borne by a 
file of head-porters, came a camp-bed, 
a yellow tin bath crammed with books, 
two battered uniform-cases stencilled 
with the initials F. P., and other 


impedimenta of a long trek. Grey 
dust, spirting from bare heel and toe, 
smoked about the men’s knees as, 
pacing to the rhythm of their head- 
man’s pipe, they went swaying down 
the twisted trail. 

“*The thin sound died away, the 
little caravan dwindled to a dot, and 
two more specks, creeping over the 
curve of the world, appeared in the 
direction from which they had come, 
presently to be revealed as a man 
on a horse and another on a donkey. 
Lean and gangling, the horseman rode 
with feet free of the stirrups and 
helmet tilted like a vizor over his 
eyes, while his follower, whose flop- 
eared mount was so encumbered with 
pots and pans that the rider seemed 
ever in danger of slipping over its 


tail, exposed a burnished black face 
to the sun. 

*“** The horseman’s headpiece was of 
pith, his paunchy companion a Calabari 
cook; yet it must have occurred to 
anyone there to see them pass by that 
@ windmill on the horizon alone was 
needed to complete the picture.’ ”’ 

Lympne stopped reading and looked 
expectant of criticism. ‘‘ That was 
meant to be a sort of prologue,” he 
explained. 

“Very stylish and colourful,” I 
remarked encouragingly. ‘‘ Leave a 
double space and go ahead.” 

He leaned nearer the flickering lamp, 
and continued :— 

““*T was worried about Fotherby, 
and wondered if it was wise to leave 
him any longer in a one-man post. 

“** Before the western Sudan was 
opened to the trader’s lorry, when 
horses and head-porters everywhere 
had right of way, the bug of loneli- 
ness, the beetle of boredom the French 
across the border call cafard, could be 
as pathogenic as an anopheline mos- 
quito. And it bit discriminately those 
who, lacking intellectual resource or a 
diverting hobby to fill the hours when 
work was done, were most open to 
infection. 

“*Long evenings in a long chair 
under the stars, so stimulating to the 
contemplative philosopher, produced 
in some only a depressing awareness 
of meaningless distances in space and 
time, to escape which the mind 
turned inwards and revolved like a 
squirrel in a cage around the axis of 
self until the clockwork lamp ran down 
and an empty decanter pointed the 
time to cross another day off the 
calendar. Others reacted differently. 

“** There was one who sought refuge 
from spatial emptiness in a ten-mile 
walk on his verandah while a gramo- 
phone ground out jazz; another shut 
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Africa out of his compound with 
a ten-foot wall. But both of these 
were teetotallers. As for young 
Fotherby ...” 

ee Well ? ” 

“There I stuck, held up in a kind 
of word-jam, if you take my meaning,” 
said Lympne. 

““T don’t. You were well away, 
and had me spellbound with those 
long-paced, easy-going sentences.” 

** That’s just it, old boy. The one 
about the squirrel and the decanter 
took hours to think up—nothing spon- 
taneous in it at all. I sweated blood 
to produce the easy effect you pretend 
to admire.” 

“You can’t expect to dash off a 
story as you would a chatty letter, 
for which fifty words is sufficient 
vocabulary, or an official report. The 
fact is, Lympne, you're a lazy devil, a 
smatterer. Admit it!” 

** Willingly, old boy.” 

**So now, having whetted my curi- 
osity, perhaps you will explain what 
a lone horseman—F. P. stands for 
Palstave, I suppose—has to do with 
a lonely Fotherby, whom I remember 
as an effervescent, rather fatuous 
A.D.O. in his first tour five years ago.” 

“An agreeably unfair division of 
labour,” he observed. ‘“‘ While polish- 
ing off your whisky I will spin the 
yarn in my own illiterate way, leaving 
to you the accursed task of writing it 
up afterwards. But first of all, you 
must know that this is not a yarn in 
the usual sense; it’s the hard-boiled 
truth.” 

I tilted the lamp-shade to make 
sure he was serious, and pocketed the 
crumpled manuscript. 


You probably knew Gerald Melilot, 
Lympne began. He was before my 
time, but Dr Bramber, the only one 
of our present staff who remembers 
him, used to be fond of telling how he 
rode eighty miles to Tabata between 
sunset and dawn. ‘‘ My brother has 
shot himself,” was the laconic message, 
signed ‘Francis Melilot,’ that sum- 
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moned him; so, without wasting time 
over wires, our forthright physician 
went bucketing off into the blue, yp. 
certain whether the man was stil] 
alive. He was not. Nor was it clear, 
from the M.O.’s racy account of the 
affair, what Francis Melilot was doing 
so far from his own district. 

You know all this? Then dont 
forget it; for Fotherby, one of Gerald 
Melilot’s successors in that lonely 
post, presently began to exhibit the 
same symptoms of unresigned depres. 
sion. My last visit to his district, 
nearly four months back, had left an 
impression of a melancholy moper 
hardly recognisable as the bright lad 
of yester-year ; after which his letters 
became so dismal and irregular that 
one morning, on a sudden decision, I 
sent off a telegram and took the first 
on the left for Tabata. 

What a godless spot it is! A 
thatched bush-house and some pan- 
roofed outbuildings perched on an 
ironstone hill; below them a treeless 
plain where the native town huddles 
like a vast termitarium. And it was 
January : season of wind-borne sand, 
burnt grass, and farms cropped clean, 
when evergreens are never green and 
thorn trees brown with brittle pods, 
when only muffling dust lies under 
hoof, and caltrop-seeds and _ tiger- 
beetle grubs assail the leathery soles 
of native feet. Tabata itself was one 
big drab monochrome, the sight of 
which, as you can imagine, did nothing 
to dispel my forebodings as I rode up 
the slope to the house. 

After three days brooding by the 
way I was prepared for the worst, for 
anything except seeing young Fotherby 
pop from the doorway, stand staring 
@& moment, and then, with a wild view- 
halloo, come doubling down towards me. 

“*'What-ho, sir!” was his greeting. 
“You’re just not in time for the 
first tomatoes. Decidedly a disappoint- 
ing ! ” 

It was a resurrected Fotherby of 
cheerful blather and baffling idioms 
who spoke, who pointed to a patch of 
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g time | ground some natives were watering, and “You see, sir, I find him hard to 
ysician | produced another surprise; for what describe at all, except as a sort of 
©, un. | [had known as a dusty barrenness in dervish—a white one, mean. Though 
S still | the dry season, a wilderness of weeds I don’t mean that he chewed up my 
clear, | during the rains, was now taking shape tumblers or howled or anything like 


of the | as an orderly garden. that. In fact, he was almost an 
- doing “You won’t have any either if you ordinary in many ways.” 
water young plants in the sun,” I said “In what way wasn’t he ordinary ?” 
don't | rather curtly, suspecting the blighter I asked patiently. 
Gerald | of having pulled my leg. **- You remember that crazy leopard 


lonely But when challenged on the point, old Abu Yusuf keeps chained up in his 
it the | he spoke quite candidly of his recent compound? Well, this chap rolled it 
lepres. | desperate loneliness, and only evasively over and played with it.” 

istrict, | of the cause of his recovery. So we * Amazing! But why dervish ?” 
left an | had some gin, we lunched, we discussed “I was thinking of the genuine 
moper | native affairs, while I continued to ones, the—er—real saints of Islam 
ht lad | wonder at his transformation from a one reads about, the kind that used 
letters | gloomful goof—definitely a dismal, he to wander from place to place without 
r that | might have called himself—into the any box of tricks or other jiggery- 
sion, I | agreeable host now tempting me with pokery to recommend them, only their 
6 first | a long chair on the shady side of the —er—wisdom.” 


verandah. Even his expression had Again he showed embarrassment, 
3! A | subtly altered ; it was somehow serene and returned my stare with slightly 
> pan- | —that’s the word for it. heightened colour. 
on an I took the chair and picked up a “Out with it, Fotherby!” I de- 


reeless | book lying open on the foot-rest— manded, doing the heavy D.O. “ You 
uddles | the sort of metaphysical stuff that were gloomy enough to cast a double 
it was | seems deliberately obscure until one shadow, and now seem completely 


sand, | takes the trouble to understand it. changed. Has the visit of this chap 
clean, “Don’t tell me this is yours, Palstave anything to do with it?” 
mand | Fotherby!” I exclaimed. “No, I ‘It has,” he replied, and fell silent. 
pods, | see it isn’t. Who is F. P.?” ‘* May one ask how he managed it ?” 
under “Tt belongs to Palstave. I forgot “I’ve only the foggiest idea. He 
tiger: | to mention I had a visitor about talked a good deal, but seemed little 
y soles § three weeks ago,”’ he answered, a little different from anyone else, until he 
as one § too casually. had gone, when I found it was I who 
zht of “Mad or a missionary ? ” was different, and in a way I can’t 
othing I put it like that, because we get begin to explain,” 
de up — the queerest birds of passage up ‘** Yet you say he’s not a mission- 
Chad way. Last year, for instance, ary?” 
yy the | our visitors were two Finns walking ** Not a bit of one; no god-palaver 


st, for | across Africa for a bet, and a Belgian about him at all. He had one idio- 
therby | Woman trying to drive across for what’s-its-name, though. He stayed 
taring | pleasure. Her outfit included a soi- in the rest-house, where I went to 
| view- | disant mechanic and a pair of shorts yarn with him in the evenings, but 
dsme. § about half an inch long in the leg, nothing would induce him to come 
seting. | wearing which she expected me to under this roof. In that way, and in 
r the § present her to the Emir. Vive le his leopard act, you might say he was 
point- § lourisme / rather a rum.” 


“Neither,” said Fotherby. “He “*I wouldn’t. Where is Palstave 
by of § was an odd—yes, quite perceptibly a now?” 
idioms § peculiar, and he stayed a week.” ‘““Faded away one day at dawn. 
tch of “ Not very informative.” Travelling east, the townspeople say.” 
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And there Fotherby drops out of the 
story. 


“It’s a long road that leads to 
Palstave,”’ I complained at this point. 

“Ah, that’s my natural brilliance 
as a raconteur, old boy,” said Lympne. 
“*T advise you to use the same dodge 
when you come to write it. Confess 
that your interest is titillated, that you 
are bursting to hear the rest.” 

“Well, go ahead. And help your- 
self.” 


I stayed the night, and then returned 
to my headquarters, where nothing 
much happened until a week later. 
Riding round the cantonment before 
breakfast, I learnt that a traveller 
had arrived overnight and was stay- 
ing at the rest-house—that old mud 
building on the very edge of the bush 
at the end of an avenue of pollarded 
horse-radish trees. There I found a 
fat cook testing eggs in a bucket of 
water, while a market-woman stood by 
and screamed a protest whenever one 
floated. 

** Where’s your master ?” I asked. 

“Him go for bush, sah,” he replied, 
springing up to point with his hand 
and so confirm his coastal origin. 
** Him no go far too much.” 

So the sleek cook held my horse 
while I went a short way along a 
snaky path among senna-bushes to- 
wards the one tree in sight, and stop- 
ping there with intent to draw cover 
with a shout, saw someone sitting in 
its shade. His back was half turned 
towards me, his hands were held 
palms upward before him like a sup- 
pliant beggar’s, and though I had 
come silently on rubber-soled shoes he 
swung round expectantly, rising from 
his cross-legged position in one smooth 
movement. The sun was in my eyes, 
but as he moved, two shuttles of green 
light seemed to streak away from his 
hands and disappear into the sky. 

With a dazed feeling of unreality, I 
introduced myself to a tall gaunt 
stranger wearing jodhpurs of quite 
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exceptional cut and a black brushed. 
up moustache which, though his eyes 
were a lucent blue, suggested a Spanish 
elegance. If given to inventing sobri. 
quets, I would have dubbed him ‘ The 
Hidalgo ’ on sight. 

““My name is Palstave,” he said, 
shaking hands. “ Did you see those 
little green devils knocking back their 
breakfast ? Long-tailed parakeets they 
are, though the scissor-men call them 
Psittacula krameri. What they call 
the scissor-wallahs you can hear now,” 
he added, as a pair flew screaming 
overhead. 

“* And you were feeding them? Why, 
there’s hardly a wilder species in the 
bush !”’ 

“They come to a handful of guinea- 
corn, when they feel like it; but 
keeping still matters less than keeping 
one’s mind free from all intention, 
good or bad. I learnt that from a 
Taoist in Ho-nan.” 

My own mind was occupied in 
remembering Lagerléf’s tale of Hatto 
the Hermit, who stood motionless 
while a pair of ousels built their nest 
and reared their young in the hollow 
of his hand. ‘“ Almost a miracle, it 
seemed to me,” I said. 

“‘ Everything is a miracle; everyone 
has this faculty of achieving a neutral 
mental state, but its use demands as 
much concentration as a Yogi puts into 
controlling his arteries. Sodon’t expect 
me to turn the rest-house into Noah's 
Ark. Ever dabbled in Yoga ?” 

*Can’t say I have.” That sort of 
question before breakfast was rather 
disconcerting. 

**Mountebankery mucked in with 
genuine mysticism,”’ he declared, lean- 
ing against the tree, and somehow 
giving an impression of lounging in 4 
familiar room. ‘‘ The first thing they 
teach you is to swallow your tongue.” 

“What on earth for ? ” 

** Number one position in inducing 4 
cataleptic trance.” 

“Talking of swallowing,” I said, 
“IT must get back to breakfast, but 
first want to ask you to dine tonight.” 
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“Very kind of you.” 

“You will then meet the rest of 
the station—only six of us all told,” 
I went on. “There are my two 
assistants ; Dr Bramber ; Staddle, the 
local police . . .” 

We were drifting back, and had 
entered the compound, when he stopped 
abruptly in his stride. 

“ Sorry to change my mind,” he said. 
“T find I can’t dine with you after all.” 

There was an awkward silence ; for 
he offered no reason, and I didn’t 
know him well enough to press the 
invitation. But as I mounted to ride 
away he came after me. 

“The fact is I should hate to spoil 
Dr Bramber’s evening,” he said, and 
waved a cheery good-bye as though all 
was now explained. 

So this was Fotherby’s ‘ ordinary ’ 
bloke! What I had seen of him I 
liked instinctively, and, though no 
woman would credit it, was much less 
interested in his personal affairs than 
in the feeding of the parakeets ; so it 
happened that the M.O., popping a 
plethoric face round my office door later 
in the day, found me busy trying to 
“keep my mind free of all intention.” 

Bramber, always a trifle starched, 
at the moment looked inordinately 
solemn. 

“Come in and sit,” I invited. 

“T have come—curse it, I always 
pick on that broken chair—I’ve come 
to excuse myself from dining with you 
tonight,”’ he said, plainly embarrassed. 
“On my way from the native hospital 
just now I passed—dammit, this one’s 
groggy too—I passed a chap on horse- 
back, and .. .” 

‘“‘ Who told you I had asked Palstave 
to dinner?” I interrupted at a 
venture. 

“ Palstave ? Well, the fact is my 
cook met this—ah—Palstave’s cook in 
the market.” 

“ I see.”’ 

“ But not all.”” The doctor removed 
his glasses, towelled a huge face with 
& huge handkerchief, then suddenly 
burst out, “All I can say is that 
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nothing would induce me to sit at the 
same table with that fellow.” 

“* Isn’t that saying a bit too much ? ” 

He took time to digest this. “ Yes, 
you are right,” he said at length. 
“* Having nothing conclusive to go on, 
I should have said nothing.” 

“Then stop kicking yourself. Pal: 
stave has refused my invitation, and 
it is no concern of mine if he happens 
to be some kinsman of yours lightly 
disguised as Mephistopheles’s younger 
brother.” 

** Nothing of the sort,” he retorted 
indignantly, but was evidently re- 
lieved. Then, as I expected, he began 
to justify himself. 

“I once told you of my ride to 
Tabata,” he began, and, undeterred 
by the grin that greeted this under- 
statement, went on to recite how he 
had covered eighty miles in twelve 
hours, changed horses three times, and 
on arrival had to be sponged off his 
saddle; how he had found Francis 
Melilot pacing the compound, and his 
brother, Gerald, dead in a deck-chair 
on the verandah, where also was an 
automatic pistol apparently fallen from 
his hand; how he, Francis, and a 
native telegraph clerk had undertaken 
inquest and burial, and, on the dumb 
evidence of the weapon, subscribed to 
a verdict of accidental death. 

“But outside the official report,” 
the M.O. continued, “‘ were some facts 
I have kept to myself until now. 
Francis Melilot’s behaviour, for in- 
stance. Without my reason for not 
sitting down, the fellow strode up and 
down, silent, poker-faced, his eyes on 
the ground, and when asked a question, 
took so long to answer I had forgotten 
what it was. It seemed that he was 
returning from leave, and finding a 
letter from Gerald at railhead, had 
come straight to Tabata. ‘It was an 
accident—damn your interference,’ he 
blurted out. ‘I saw it go off in his 
hand.’ Then he was off again like a 
caged leopard. For two days he ate 
nothing, and when I left for head- 
quarters—I had to walk, dammit—he 
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trekked back to railhead, sent in his 
resignation, and went home by the 
next boat.” 

** Palstave is Francis Melilot ? ” 

- “ Of course.” 

“ Really, Bramber, 
reason...” 

“Wait a bit. Francis being com- 
petent only to wear out shoe-leather, 
it fell to me to go through the dead 
man’s effects, among which was a half- 
sheet of notepaper, the last page of a 
letter, which apparently had been 
kept for scribbling. On one side were 
some pencilled sums; on the other 
was this: ‘ You must stop it at once, 
me lad, that’s flat; or one of these 
days I shall drop in at Tabata and 
give you a damned good hiding.’ It 
was signed ‘ Francis.’ 

“Then the weapon. What first 
persuaded me that Gerald’s death was 
accidental was the automatic pistol. 
It was a hammerless model. Nothing 
easier, after cocking it, than to forget 
about the cartridge in the breach, and 
in removing the magazine think you’ve 
unloaded it. There was just the one 
exploded shell in the breach, and the 
magazine was missing. Where was it ? 
In Francis’s pocket ; and, believe it or 
not, he handed it over quite calmly, 
without a word of explanation.” 

“So you think Francis killed his 
brother.” 

“* Another thing. He didn’t report 
the death until six o’clock in the 
evening, yet my examination showed 
it to have occurred several hours 
earlier. And lastly, why has he come 
back calling himself Palstave? They 
say that the scene of the crime . . .” 

“Now I'll ask you one,” I put in. 
“Why didn’t you produce all this 
evidence at the time ? Had you legal 
doubts about your moral certainty ? ” 

Bramber darted a keen look over 
horn-rims. ‘“‘ You know the reason 
well enough. This is Africa, and we, 
a hand-picked few in a hard-baked 
land, have loyalties above the law.” 

- “ Well spoken, noble Bram!” I 
couldn’t resist exclaiming. 


I see no 
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“ Besides,” he added, rather spoiling 
the effect, “the chap cleared out ag 


It’s his coming 


soon as he could. 
back that beats me.”’ 

“Why not ask him ? ” 

“Curse it, I would . rather ., 
Well, keep. what I’ve told you under 
your hat,” he ended tamely, and, 
picking up his own, marched out. 


“* Mark how the plot has thickened,” 
said Lympne. ‘“ Why did Palstave 
return ? That is the burning question.” 

“You’ve an uncommonly good 
memory. Is all this true?” 

** Evangelically so.” 

“I suppose Palstave .. .” 

“No you don’t, old boy. You just 
lean back and wait for it.” 

“Carry on, then. And—er—help 
yourself.” 


Now whatever you think of the 
doctor’s story, you will agree that 
to prejudge a man on hearsay is to 
label oneself a son of a gun of the 
lowest calibre. So I did more than 
keep Bramber’s suspicions under my 
hat: I threw them down and jumped 
on ’em. Determined to see more of 
the whimsical bird-charmer, and having 
done my bit by not once mentioning 
his name at the dinner-party, I sent 
him another invitation at the first 
opportunity, this time to a game. 

We were too few for polo and too 
many for our one tennis-court, but 
someone with a bright idea and some 
surplus cement had converted an old 
building in my compound into what 
looked like a slaughter-house, but was 
in fact a squash-court. : 

“IT must explain that I never take 
games seriously,” said Palstave when he 
turned up next afternoon in response to 
my persuasive chit. ‘“‘I look on ’em 4s 
huge fun, that’s all, and at Cambridge 
gave up cricket for that reason. As4 
final gesture of protest, when one of 
our side had taken an hour to score 
twenty-five in a match at Lords, I went 
in to bat wearing a false nose. So you 
may find me fairly exasperating.” 
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“Which means you will probably 
win,” I replied, serving the first and 
only ball to score me @ point. 

For my opponent, undefeated by the 
uneven surface, seemed everywhere at 
once, while keeping up a running com- 
mentary on everything except the game. 

“How man loves biffing things!” 
he exclaimed, killing an easy return. 
“And how often, like this ball, they 
come back at him. Ah, you nearly 
had me then. Instead of ‘ knocking 
about the world,’ we should say 
‘knocking the world about.’ Five 
—love. Don’t you agree? And 
talking of balls, do you realise that 
a puff-ball no bigger than this bit 
of rubber is capable of producing in 
the third generation a mass of fungus 
a hundred times the size of the earth, 
and that the balance of nature alone 
prevents this catastrophe? What 
organisation! What a delicate equi- 
poise! What's the score ?” 

Intent on snatching another point, 
I missed both ball and argument ; 
and when, some time later, he asked 
me in the middle of a rally whether I 
could visualise the walls of the court 
as a four-dimensional expression of 
time and space, I burst out laughing 
and suggested we knock off for a drink. 

“You must be tremendously fit,” I 
remarked, noting his cool condition. 

“Two light meals a day just fill the 
bowl of health,” he replied, and, 
having at my suggestion brought a 
change of clothes with him, went in 
to have the first bath. 

When I returned from mine, he was 
sitting on the verandah surveying my 
withered garden, the drooping ala- 
manda hedge, and a scorched lawn 
where a naked poinsettia bore a single 
tattered banner of scarlet. 

“A rescued oriflamme,’” he mur- 
mured. “Have you seen Fotherby 
since I passed his way ?” 

“ Your latest disciple ? ” 

He laughed. ‘“ Aha! Your curi- 
osity is touched at last. Are you 
aware, Lympne, that you haven’t 
asked me where I come from, when 
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I’m going, or what the blazes I’m 
doing in these parts at all?” 

““I supposed you would tell me if 
you wanted to.” 

“Thank you. I took a peep at your 
books just now; may I take another?” 
. In the ensuing silence, while he 
browsed up and down the two rough 
shelves that served as bookcase, I 
felt a prick of conscience for not 
having given some hint of Bramber’s 
disclosures; but Palstave’s persone 
ality was such that one’s whole 
attention was fixed on the present, 
like a child’s when watching a conjurer. 

His agreeable voice, which always 
seemed to have a laugh behind it, now 
recast the spell. 

** Here’s a holy and unholy jumble, 
where Muhammad, Dante, and Confu- 
cius make an indigestible sandwich!” 
he protested. ‘‘ Nolack of travel-books, 
however. Itseems you’vecovered much 
the same ground in books as I have in 
the saddle or on foot. Round andround 
the little world I’ve been, always off 
the beaten track, picking up crumbs 
of truth wherever sages, pirs, pundits, 
and their kind forgather. But natural 
science, I see, is your affair. These 
loose bindings tell of a long search 
for some rational peg on which to 
hang your philosophical hat. Am I 
near the mark ?” 

** You have hit it. But I’m rather a 
smatterer.”’ 

“Not with your evolution and 
relativity, Lympne. They are the 
Lock. And here...” He pounced 
on a book. ‘“‘ Pharamineux! Only 
Cyrano’s expletive will serve. Here 
is the Key!” 

He fell on my small library like an 
organist pulling out stops, and coming 
back with a score of books in hi: 
arms, dumped them on the floor 
between our chairs. ' 

“You never thought of reading 
them together ?”’ he asked, balancing 
Darwin and Einstein on one hand and 
Jalal-ud-Din on the other. “ Did it 
never occur to you that what modern 
scientists have nearly burst them- 
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selves in discovering were common- 
places of philosophy to this Persian ? ” 
His eye glittered with excitement. 
“Did it never strike you that every- 
thing our mathematicians, physicists, 
astronomers, and evolutionists have 
written is no more than a corrobora- 
tion of fundamental truths apprehended 
by Sufi mystics whose only laboratories 
were their brains, whose only observa- 
tories were their eyes; that cosmic 
fadiation, relativity, and a universe 
of waves in space and time were fully 
understood hundreds of superannuated 
donkey’s years ago? And not only 
by the Persians. In varying degree, 
the mystics and poets of every age 
down to the present have glimpsed 
these things. Ah, they are the boys! 
They sweep away dogma and super- 
stition from the religions like rubble 
from a rose-bed, and then sit down 
to consider the flowers.” 

During the next hour I learnt how 
to read, which was a surprising, not 
humiliating experience; for Palstave 
had only to touch obscurities with a 
few deft words to make them lucid, 
and when he rose to go, saying ‘* Read, 
always read; and then live what 
you’ve read,” my mind felt as though 
it had had a Turkish bath. Then an 
amusing thought crossed it. 

“Is this how you purged young 
Fotherby of his gloom ? ”’ I asked. 

*“‘ Never a bit. One doesn’t feed fat 
juicy worms to a tom-tit.” 

** All the same, I was fairly near the 
mark.” 

** How so?” 

““ When he told me of your visit, I 
suggested you must be either mad or 
@ missionary ; and you are a sort of 
missionary, you know.” 

“There is another possible M,” he 
said, laughing as he went down the 
verandah steps. “‘ Why not mad, a 
missionary—or a murderer ! ” 

That was my only moment of doubt ; 
the word damped me like a cold wave, 
and I stood tongue-tied while he dis- 
appeared in the dusk. Then his voice 
came back, cheerful as ever— 
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““My only trouble is pride with 
big P. Come along tomorrow evening 
to see if I’ve swallowed it.” 

Of course I went. 

Since his coming, Palstave had 
engaged a house-boy, but it was the 
Calabari cook who met me at the 
rest-house soon after sunset. 

““My massa say you go find um for 
underside dem big tree,” he informed 
me; and there, in the growing dark. 
ness, I found him feeding a young 
eagle-owl with gobbets of raw meat. 
It hissed indignantly and flew off the 
arm of his chair at my approach ; after 
which I was given the other chair 
and some Algerian wine and soda, 
apparently my host’s sole tipple. 

““She’s gentle but greedy,” he 
observed, lighting a lamp that hung 
from a bough. 

“I thought the sexes were indis. 
tinguishable.” 

“In plumage, yes. In behaviour, 
the female is the more sentient crea- 
ture. And now, will you put me in 
the box, or shall I tell what happened 
at Tabata in my own way ?” 

“TI have no right to ask anything, 
but want to hear, of course.” 

“In that case you shall. First, my 
name really is Palstave—Francis Meli- 
lot Palstave ; but for good reasons— 
grandpop Palstave was a bad lad— 
our parents dropped the last bit when 
I was twenty and Gerald fifteen. Four 
years later they both lost their lives 
at sea, leaving me more or less respon- 
sible for riding Gerald off the course 
on which our alcoholic grandad had 
come a financial mucker. 

** Affection for my brother—his death 
knocked me sideways—didn’t blind me 
to his shortcomings, his inherited thirst 
and an up-and-down temperament as 
quicksilvery as a Russian ballerina’. 
In his cups he gloomed and dramatised 
himself; sober, he was droll and 
debonair. ‘Pity they don’t give 4 
half-blue for two-handed toping,’ he 
wrote me when he was twenty. ‘I 
expect to drink for Cambridge next 
year.’ In all other respects, which 
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means a good many, I thought him a 
splendid chap. 

“To keep an eye on him I got him 
a job out here, though not in the 
game province unfortunately. They 
sent him to Tabata in his first tour, 
and his letters soon showed that he 
found the loneliness unbearable and 
was drinking to console himself, the 
worst possible thing for one of his 
temperament, as I told him in no 
uncertain terms.” 

“You wrote that if he didn’t stop, 
you would come and knock it out of 
him ? ” 

“Bramber found that letter, did 
he? Pity he didn’t see the one I 
got at railhead on my return from 
leave. There was something so bravely 
hopeless about it—Gerald could be 
tragic when drunk, but never whined 
—that I trekked a hundred miles out 
of my way to look him up, to find him 
sitting down to a bottle of gin at ten 
o'clock in the morning. What passed 
between us doesn’t matter; I will come 
at once to what happened two hours 
later. 


“ By mid-day, with little help from 
me, the bottle was empty, and Gerald 
lying in a deck-chair opposite mine. 
He was there, I say; but his spirit 
was somewhere at the bottom of a 
big black pit of his own digging. 
Suddenly he sat up and hurled the 


bottle against the wall. ‘I can’t 
stick it,’ he said sullenly, tugging at 
the drawer of the table beside him. 
‘I won’t stick it!’ he shouted, and I 
saw a pistol in his hand. Then I saw 
something else. As I leapt from my 
chair, he pressed the catch of the 
magazine and let it fall between his 
leg and the chair-arm. 

“So that was the game! Brother 
Francis was to have a shock; his 
cue was to seize the pistol and shower 
sympathy on the would-be suicide ! 
But Gerald had cried wolf before ; 
80, knowing the thing unloaded, I sat 
back and rallied him. ‘Don’t miss 
yourself,’ I said. He stared at me 
with the queerest expression in his 
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eyes. ‘My God, Francis!’ he said. 
‘I never thought you would laugh!’ 
Then came the slam of the shot—and 
he was gone. 

“As though stunned by the explo- 
sion I sat there for hours, doing 
nothing, hardly realising what had 
happened. ‘An accident!’ I kept 
muttering to myself, I remember, and 
presently picked up the bits of broken 
bottle and put the fallen magazine 
in my pocket. Left lying beside him, 
it might look as though the recoil had 
jerked it out; and there must be no 
stigma of suicide on his death. When 
the doctor came I was too stricken to 
attend to him and his suspicions.” 

**IT see you still reproach yourself,” 
I said sympathetically. ‘“‘ Yet it was 
only another of those dirty tricks of 
fate we call accidents.” 

** Was it ? I thought so too, until I 
recalled his last words. Alone in the 
house that night, waiting for Bramber 
to come, I was driven by some force 
outside myself to search for the truth, 
to go through his private papers, 
everything in his kit, and finally, 
while a thousand times preferring 
doubt to certainty, to fumble in the 
blood - soaked pocket of his shirt. 
It was there—a long letter; but all 
that mattered in it was this: ‘ You 
know I hate being touched by natives, 
so will understand why I plan to do 
this while you are here. Everyone else 
will think it an accident.’ No, poor 
chap, he never thought I would laugh.” 

**T understand now,” I said. 

** And why I came back ? ” 

“* T think so.” 

“Having private means I could 
have gone anywhere, but for a year 
skulked about London, a melancholy 
Jacques brooding on calamity. Like 
a drunkard going round and round 
the Inner Circle of the Underground, 
I was aware of recurring opportunities 
to get out, but lacked the impulse to 
move. Then one morning I woke with 
a purpose clear in mind and my foot 
on the stair leading up to the streets 
of the world. After five years of 
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wandering that purpose was still 
fresh, and in seeking the knowledge 
with which to fulfil it I had also found 
myself. What began as a penance had 
become a splendid venture, a joyous, 
a glorious crusade ! ” 

Palstave fixed me with the enthusi- 
astic light in his eye, but I refused to 
be mesmerised. 

**T wouldn’t call meandering across 
Africa in the dry season a gay adven- 
ture. You forget the heat, the dusty 
trails, the bare twisted thorn trees, 
and miles and miles of the same 
monotonous landscape every day. 
Surely they weary you?” 

“Stars above!” he exclaimed. 
“You ask me that? How could I 
show another how to live if I went 
about half-dead myself? How kick 
the backsides of the devils of loneli- 
ness, unhorse the clinging incubi that 
ride on young shoulders, if I had one 
squatting on my own? Always the 
same old things, you say. Why, 
nothing is ever the same; even what 
remains unchanged is different in 
relation to something else! You don’t 
understand, Lympne.” 

“In a way I do,” I protested, but 
he rushed on as though I hadn’t 
spoken. 

“You don’t understand what it 
means to identify yourself with nature 
on the one hand and cosmic boundless- 
ness on the other, so that your mind 
soaks up dual impressions of its 
physical and spiritual environment 
like a dry sponge; to have the power 
to allay the fear of wild animals by 
suppressing your conscious self; to 
be able to exalt your other self to a 
state in which you perceive all sub- 
stance as the unreality it really is.” 

He stopped, and burst out laughing. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. ‘‘ Your look 
of utter bewilderment did it. Try to 
think of the universe as a manifesta- 
tion of thought only realisable by 
thought, and you may see what I 
mean. Can’t do? Well, there was 
something even the Maulevi mystics 
I met did not understand. It was the 
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need for a worldly purpose. They had 
read the Mathnevi, but forgotten 
ar-Rumi’s advice that a man should 
make Life his outer garment, and the 
Mystic Path his inner one.” 

He leant forward, his profile eager 
in the lamplight. 

““My purpose, the right sleeve of 
my outer garment, is to seek out the 
solitary bush-whacker brooding on 
futility, and so stir his mind that he 
sees things in their true perspective, 
the dusty plain as the promise of a 
green renascence, the split pods of 
the crooked acacia as a symbol of 
survival, the heat itself as a vital 
radiance. Some can be taken far 
along this path, others are so earth- 
bound they can only totter a few 
steps. You had proof, a week ago at 
Tabata, that this is no boast.” 

“There are others you helped, 
besides Fotherby ? ” 

““Let me see: there was a young 
Frenchman at Segu on the upper 
Niger, another in a one-horse place 
near Ansonga, and the A.D.O. at 
Yelwa on our side of the frontier. 
The first two were easy; the third 
fought every inch of the way. As 
once happened to me, he had got on 
to that infernal Inner Circle, but in 
his case the lurching car was empty 
except for himself and his fears, his 
terror of the tunnelled dark, of clash- 
ing points that flashed a blue revengeful 
lightning, and the green glare of signal- 
lamps rushing towards him like earth- 
destroying stars. Not much to show 
for my first year, I admit; but more 
work lies ahead, or I don’t know my 
Africa.” 

** Palstave !”’ 

** Here I am.” 

“Do you know, you are the most 
dumbfounding fellow I never dreamed 
of.” 

“Thank you. Yet there are 4 
thousand little devils of doubt still 
pricking your mind.” He hesitated. 
**IT could convince you on one point 
at least, but .. .” 

“T’'ll try anything once,” I said. 
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“Then look at me. No, I’m trying 
to help, not hypnotise. Now lean 
pack and fix your attention on that 
red star, on Antares in Scorpio.” 

His voice dropped to a low murmur. 
I remember its soft rhythmical tones 
better than the spoken words. 

“Tmagine yourself at the centre 
of the universe. On one side, dark 
with shadows, lies all that your 
consciousness apprehends as real—the 
phenomena of the world—but which 
in truth is only the manifestation 
of reality reflected by a dull mirror. 
Turn to the other side, and you see 
nothing; you are blinded by the 
radiance of reality as by the light of 
the sun. Only your spirit can perceive 
it, for it is one with it, has no separate- 
ness apart from the whole. Listen to 
Ibn-ul-Arabi, speaking as one who 
brought his own spirit, his sunlit side, 
into correspondence with this cosmic 
radiation :— 


‘I was on that day when Names were not, 
Nor any sign of existence endowed with 
name, 


By me Names and Named were brought to 
view 
On the day when there were not I and WE.’” 


The quiet voice beside me went on 
and on. 

“And there is ’Attar’s tale of the 
thirty birds who set out to find the 
Simurgh, the king of all birds, and after 
innumerable trials and temptations 
reached his presence only to find that 
they themselves were the Si-murgh, 
which indeed is the Persian for thirty 
birds. And they were chosen, in this 
allegory, to represent men’s souls 
because a bird of all creatures soars 
nearest .. .” 

The murmuring voice died away 
and something passed over my head, 
80 close that I felt the fanned air on 
my face; glimmering with a ghostly 
radiance, it sailed soundlessly into the 
circle of light and there alighted. 
The owl, its leafy plumage tipped with 
fire as it flew in front of the lamp, had 
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returned for more meat. It eyed the 
bowl, where a few morsels remained ; 
then it eyed me, and with a sudden 
screech of fear flapped away into the 
darkness from which it had come. 

I had nothing to say, and he knew I 
wanted to get away to think. 

**T leave at dawn tomorrow, so will 
ask you to do me a service,” he said. 
“If you tackle Bramber with the 
truth about my brother, please let 
him down lightly. Tell him from me, 
though it isn’t true, that I would have 
thought the same in his place.” 

Then I said good-bye, leaving him 
meditating under the tree. The lamp 
went out before I had gone a dozen 
yards; and somewhere in deeper dark- 
ness the owl hooted. 


I was silent so long that Lympne 
grew restive and spoke first. 

“What do you think of him?” he 
asked. 

“I think you were wrong about the 
windmill,” I said. “The picture is 
complete as you drew it. I see nothing 
on that desolate plain but a lone knight 
tilting at loneliness.” 

“You may be right. He was an 
amazing chap; but I’ve sometimes 
thought he may have been a bit 
touched—his brother’s death, and all 
that.” 

“Touched, perhaps,” I agreed. 
“But not by madness. By God, 
Lympne, I would give a lot to meet 
that man.” 

“You never will, old boy. He’s 
dead.” 

“Dead, you say?” I was almost 
as shocked as if I had known him. 
Palstave and death suggested opposite 
and irreconcilable ideas. 

“Yes. There was a report in ‘ The 
Times’ of last mail. It happened at 
some god-forsaken spot on the middle 
Zambezi. He saved his man—a 
suicidal maniac, it seems—but was 
himself swept away by the current 
and drowned.” 
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BY MAJOR JOHN KNAPP, R.A. 


I was sitting in my office near 14th 
Army H.Q. just before mid-day on 
28th May 1944. The telephone rang 
on my desk. This was not an unusual 
thing; for in the four preceding 
months it had rung at all hours of the 
day and night. When it ceased to 
ring it was only because I myself was 
waging the telephone battle from my 
end of the line. I did not therefore 
pick up the receiver in anticipation of 
any fateful decisions being passed to me. 

‘* BLUE here,” said I. 

“Is that you, John? Donald 
here,” came back over the phone. 
Now I had been expecting a call from 
Donald Bryce, who had just arrived 
in Comilla by air. 

* Hullo, Donald. 
expecting you. 
hidden yourself ? ” 

“I am over in Q Branch and very 
busy, John. Look here, Derek says 
that he is very sorry, but he is afraid 
you will have to put off your leave 
for a week as he has got to have some- 
one to run the flying-boat business. 
He wants you to go up to Dinjan as 
soon as you can get there. When can 
you be ready ?” 

I thought for a moment, and asked, 
“When do you want to leave ?” 

** As soon after one o’clock as I can 
in the Anson. Can you make it ?” 

It was nearly twelve o’clock. Ordi- 
narily to move oneself in the space 
of an hour would have ‘been luxury, 
but I had been four months in Comilla, 
and one is inclined to dig oneself in 
and spread a bit in that time. How- 
ever, I set to work. My prospects of 
leave were fading, and the air passage 
that I had so carefully booked would 
be wasted on the morrow. Dinjan 
was in the direction of China and not 
of Calcutta. 

Some there will be, however, who 


I have been 
Where have you 


will be wondering exactly what the 
connection might be between my work | 
in Comilla and flying - boats. The 
subject was certainly not an entirely 
new one to me. In fact I had had 
just about the first hand in the matter, 
But I must digress here for a minute 
from the action of the tale in order 
to explain how it came about that the 
Chindits, on whose headquarters staff 
I was serving, should be needing the 
assistance of flying-boats in an opera- 
tion conducted in the north of Burma. 
The operation ‘ Thursday,’ planned 
and launched by General Wingate, 
had then been running for three 
months with considerable success. 
The brigades were now in succession 
moving northward up the railway to 
link up with General Stillwell’s forces. 
The task of one brigade assigned to it 
by General Stillwell was to hold a 
position close to the railway and 
dominating it in the Pinbaw area. 
The brigade was to hold it as long as 
possible. Meanwhile the great and 
uncontrollable element of the weather 
was growing each day more formidable. 
The pre-monsoon thunderstorms were 
seriously hampering the flying of 
supplies; and the ground, rain- 
sodden as it was in the great Burma 
valleys, made the landing of Dakotas 
impossible. Even the light plane 
strips were out of action for days at 
a time. Under the circumstances the 
evacuation of sick and casualties 
became impossible. 

Now the only life-line to the brigade, 
bogged down by weather and hemmed 
in to the north by the Jap, was the 
air one. Heavy attacks were being 
pressed home on the brigade strong- 
hold named Blackpool, and the cas- 
ualties were mounting daily. What 
was to be done? The commander 
was in a predicament. It was obvious 
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that Blackpool could not be held 
indefinitely, and equally clear that the 
large number of casualties could not 
be moved far. A possible way out of 
the predicament had been foreseen by 
Chindit H.Q. some little time before. 
To this end, therefore, I was ordered 
to sound the Third Tactical Air Force 
on the possibility of the use of Lake 
Indawgyi by Sunderland flying-boats. 
Lake Indawgyi lay some forty miler 
to the west of Blackpool, but separated 
from it by a range of mountains over 
which there were only two real tracks. 
The Japs were not in the lake area in 
strength, and it appeared that the 
two gaps were tenable with the 
minimum covering force. Once over 
the mountains the sorely tried Black- 
pool brigade could rest, refit, and 
evacuate from the lakeside. Such 
was the idea behind the demand for 
a flying-boat. Ideas are one thing 


and putting them across is quite a 
different problem. On the face of 
things the demand, by a division 
employed several hundred miles inside 
Burma, for the use of a flying-boat 


would sound rather a tall one. The 
urgency of the matter, however, was 
only too clear to us. 

So off I went to my old friends of 
the Third T.A.F. They knew me 
well. The number of improbable 
demands that I had to make for their 
assistance was always greeted with 
tolerant good humour. However, my 
inquiries into alighting places for 
flying - boats capped all my previous 
requests, and the Group Captain 
Operations lay back in his swivel- 
chair and fanned himself. He could 
hardly believe his ears, and there 
followed a lecture on the proper use 
of flying-boats. Did I not know that 
the proper element was the sea, and 
yet here I was suggesting that one 
should fly far into the continent and, 
what is more, over tricky ranges of 
mountains ? In addition, flying-boats 
were as scarce as gold, and would not 
suffice even for their proper work— 
the protection of convoys. Had not 
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our precious operation got more air 
support at the present time than the 
whole of the rest of 14th Army? And 
yet we had the audacity to ask for 
a flying-boat. Anyway, there were 
none in this part of the world. 

“What about the Catalina that 
works the Arakan coast ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, you won’t get that,” I was 
told. 

Finally, the Group Captain as a 
concession to integration—which was 
then a new toy and practised largely 
in the full glare of publicity with the 
Americans—agreed to let me know if 
Lake Indawgyi could be used. 

I was satisfied with this beginning, 
because it was clear to me that the 
demand for a Sunderland, when we 
made it, would have to be backed 
on the highest level in order to obtain 
any result. It was on these lines that 
I advised my H.Q. There was at the 
time in Eastern waters, in addition to 
a@ number of Catalinas, one Sunderland 
squadron based on Koggala in Ceylon. 
I little knew at this time that the 
crews of two of these Sunderlands 
were to become my very good friends 
in the near future. 

Thus the matter stood for some days 
—in fact until the brigade had to 
abandon Blackpool. Our staff were 
now fully alive to the precarious 
situation. Some way had to be 
found of relieving the brigade of its 
burden of sick and casualties. To 
make matters more acute the weather 
was as bad as could be, so that by all 
accounts the march to the lakeside 
was a nightmare of bogged animals, 
man-handled loads, and no food. 
Clearly something had to be done, and 
done quickly. 

In the past some of our calls for 
assistance had been rather hysterical, 
and 14th Army had become a bit 
sceptical. As luck would have it, the 
C.-in-C. 2nd Army Group was at 
Comilla, and our B.G.S. came down 
and got both his ear and that of General 
Slim, the Army Commander. When 
the pundits take a hand, things can 
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laappen very rapidly. Things which one 
has been told do not exist materialise as 
if by magic and overnight. Such was 
the case this time. A signal was sent 
to the Supreme Commander at Kandy, 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, who had a 
keen personal interest in the operation 
and lost no time in communicating 
with the Eastern Fleet. The result 
of this was that only a few hours 
later a Sunderland was on its way to 
Calcutta, which it reached the next 
morning after flying through the night. 

Meanwhile there was considerable 
activity at H.Q. of Third T.A.F. It 
had not yet been decided how a 
flying-boat would operate, or indeed 
whether it could. To get the boat was 
one thing, but to overcome the 
geographical difficulties of the under- 
taking was quite another. The use of 
both Calcutta and Chittagong was 
ruled out, as the turn round in each 
case was close on a thousand miles. 
The upper reaches of the Brahmaputra 
were obviously ideal if a suitable 
stretch could be found for taking off 
and alighting. There must also be 
good landing facilities. 

The first indication that I had that 
things were livening up was the re- 
appearance of my B.G.S. for a confer- 
ence with the captain of the crew and 
a staff officer from Eastern Air Com- 
mand. My B.G.S. did not take me to 
the conference, which later proved a 
pity. I did not meet the principal 
actors that day, and started off about 
@ jump behind, when it was finally 
decided that I should go up to assist 
in the operation. The same afternoon 
a recce flight was flown up the river, 
and a site for an anchorage provision- 
ally chosen. 

It was the next day, then, that the 
incident occurred which I related at 
the beginning of my story. And as it 
turned out, my forebodings about my 
leave were not far wrong. A good 
many weeks passed by before I 
eventually set off in the direction of 
Calcutta. And here the narrative 
becomes once more largely personal. 
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In the preceding paragraphs I have 
tried very briefly to frame the picture 
of the operation. It would’ be impos. 
sible to describe in detail the lack of 
communications and the jungles of 
north Burma. Those who have never 
seen them must take my word for it 
that by no other means could we have 
got our men out. This was no mere 
stunt. It was finally the means of 
saving a great many men’s lives. 

In the coming days, if I took no 
part in the operational flights, the 
Wing-Commander (of whom much more 
later) and I shared common hopes and 
fears, as things fared well or badly. 
For a continuance of fine weather we 
prayed without ceasing. But it was 
too much to hope for more than 
another fortnight of it. We wer 
already in the last days of May, and 
the Bengal monsoon could hardly be 
expected to hold off till the middle of 
June, if it did as long. And then 
what would our chances be? How 
vital therefore it was to snatch at 
every fine day! We became greedy 
of the weather. But I have jumped 
ahead, as my mind gets caught up in 
all the circumstances which at that 
time seemed so vastly important. 
The numbers of sick and wounded 
were now said to be three to four 
hundred, and going up daily. 

With all these new thoughts in my 
head the journey north to Assam in 
the Anson passed quickly. I spent 
the night at our H.Q. at Sylhet, and 
was briefed in my job, which was to 
give the R.A.F. every possible assist- 
ance in evacuating from the lake. 

Communications being the key to a 
successful operation, Lucas Ralli, our 
Signals Officer, went along with me 
when I travelled on in the morning 
in a Dakota. In the next few days | 
was particularly glad of his company. 
The air picks you up, and a little 
later deposits you hundreds of miles 
away. We were very nearly strangers 
in a foreign land when we landed 4 
few hours later at Dinjan in the 
Dibrugarh Valley. One familiar face 
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there was, however, to greet us on the 
air-strip when we landed. This was 
Alan Knight, one of our Q staff officers 
with whom I had worked before. 
Alan was harassed and overworked, 
and could not help us much. He told 
us that he had spent the previous day 
with the Wing-Commander, who was 
full of activity. Alan had a packet of 
his own worries, and was only too 
glad to. wash his hands of fiying- 
boats. He assured us, however, that 
all was well in hand, and he did not 
think that we should have much to do. 

Both Lucas and I had taken a strong 
dislike to Alan’s camp site. The 
newly churned mud was drying in the 
sun, and stank horribly. So we decided 
that, if it was flying-boats that we were 
to play with, we had better be off to 
the river, as it appeared to be the only 
place where a Sunderland could put 
down. 

We therefore bade Alan farewell, 
borrowed a truck from him, and set off 
for Dibrugarh, some thirty miles 
away. I confess that as we started 
I was feeling a bit gloomy. I 
seemed to have no plan for my mission, 
and in fact until now my thoughts 
had been with the columns struggling 
to the lakeside. On the other hand, 
my information had been of the 
slightest, so that I really hardly knew 
what I should find up here. Time 
seemed most against us. It was already 
30th May. We should have to get 
speedily to work. We should obviously 
have to see Wing-Commander Drake 
before we could do much that was 
useful, so that the sooner we ran him 
to earth the better. 
~ However, every mile towards Dibru- 
garh raised our spirits. The road was 
tarmac and surprisingly broad. It 
lay between well-kept tea gardens 
with fine wood-built tea bungalows, 
which promised considerable comfort. 
Dibrugarh, which stretches along the 
bank of the Brahmaputra, is as little 
like the rest of India as it could be. 
Its appearance is spacious and tidy. 
It was clearly laid out by Europeans 
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and for them. Of the river and the 
scenery I shall have more to say 
later, but as a considerable part of 
my time was to be spent each day near 
the Sunderland’s moorings it is from 
there that I will describe the vast 
panorama, which stretched away as 
far as the eye could see on the few 
clear days that we were destined to 
have. Lucas and I only needed to 
spend half an hour or so before we 
decided to make this our base, and we 
set off in search of the Station Mess. 
All ‘inquiries at the Mess and the 
nearby H.Q. for the whereabouts of 
the gallant Wing-Commander produced 
very vague answers. And it was well 
on into the evening before we made 
his acquaintance. Before describing 
him in more detail I can say here and 
now that it was very largely due to 
his thoroughness and capacity for 
hard work that the operation was so 
successful. 

He set a very high standard to the 
crews which came up, and the things 
which annoyed one at the start one 


learnt to laugh at on better acquaint- 


ance. Small, full of energy and self- 
confidence, the Winco had a rather 
brusque manner. He took charge of 
one at once and quite unconsciously. 
He was a bit hurt at first if one dis- 
agreed bluntly with him, as I did on 
a number of occasions before we got 
to know each other better. It was 
later, too, that one got to know his 
more human side and his quite aston- 
ishing turn of speed when drinking to 
the ‘ health of Cardinal Puff.’ 

On this particular evening he had 
had a very trying day. He had had to 
fix in about twenty-four hours all the 
things which have to be arranged 
before a flying-boat can operate from 
entirely new surroundings. Even now 
he did not know whether the moorings 
could be ready on the morrow. The 
river people said that they could lay 
them in the early morning, but were 
they to be relied on? A signal had 
come in to say that the Sunderland was 
due up at about mid-day next day— 
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3lst May—and to cap it all Air-Marshal 
Baldwin had announced his intention 
of arriving at Dinjan at 1000 hours to 
see that all preparations were in hand. 
Drake looked like having a heavy day. 
He said that he was going down to the 
river at 0430 hours, and would pick 
me up on his way to Dinjan to meet 
the Air-Marshal. 

The next morning, however, I waited 
in vain. There was no sign of the 
Winco, so I got myself down to the 
river under my own steam. The moor- 
ings were there, and a Duck lay along- 
side the bank with an American negro 
at the wheel—all evidence that the 
Winco had not worked in vain. Now 
we were only waiting for the Sunder- 
land, and we had not long to wait. Just 
an hour before time there was a drone 
of engines, and over the tree-tops 
sailed the boat, very distinctive in its 
silver colouring. Its four great engines 
roared overhead as it turned to make 
@ circuit of the river. Twice round 
the Sunderland flew before she planed 
down and alighted on the water. She 
was taxi-ing across to the mooring 
when the Air-Marshal arrived and 
went aboard the Duck. Mooring up 
was no easy business with an eight- 
knot current tending to carry the boat 
down-stream. The pilot requires a 
very light touch as he edges the great 
hull forward with the aid of his outer 
port and starboard engines. If he 
accelerates too much he passes the 
mooring buoy before his crew can 
hook the ring off and haul it inboard. 
If he does this the crew must quickly 
disengage the boat-hook or go over- 
board with it. All this and more we 
learnt in the next few days, till finally 
after much practice the time was cut 
down to a minimum. 

On this occasion all was made fast 
eventually, but not before the Air- 
Marshal had lost his cap and the Duck 
had nearly carried away the moorings. 
The mooring buoy was in a convenient 
place only about a hundred yards 
from the bank. 

Once ashore, the Air-Marshal went 


off to lunch and a conference. He was 
not able to wait for the final briefing 
of the crew. For this we all dashed 
up to Dinjan in the late afternoon, 
The first mission was to be early 
the next morning, and this last day 
was one long rush. I remember the 
briefing clearly. It was a stifling hot 
afternoon, and we all sweated in 
streams as we crowded into the Ameri- 
can Group Operations Room. The 
flight to the lake was going to be no 
picnic, especially if the weather was 
thick. The Americans knew the way 
backwards, and would, of course, give 
fighter cover when possible. 

The way lay north-west for fifty 
miles or more, keeping parallel to the 
mountain barrier. Here there was 4 
gap in the mountains—that is to say, 
the highest hill here was no more than 
5500 feet. This gap, known as the 
Pangsau Pass, gave access to the 
Hukawng Valley, a not overwide 
valley down whose axis it was possible 
to fly almost all the way to the lake. 
The trick was to hit the gap in bad 
weather, and I think one must feel very 
sympathetic with the officers of the 
Sunderland if they felt a bit out of 
their element in this new type of job. 

They would fly for twelve to fifteen 
hours over the sea without a sight of 
land. That was their job. The sea 
had no humps in it. But this business 
of scraping over mountains, which 
suddenly loomed up from nowhere, 
was a different kettle of fish. After 
all, the old Sunderland was hardly 
constructed for aerobatics. So a few 
heads were shaken as the route was 
studied. Under such circumstances 
the navigator becomes a key man. 
And such this Australian navigator, 
Noel Verney, was to prove himself. 

And what about the arrangements 
at the lakeside ? All eyes now turned 
to me. Where were tho enemy! 
Would the boat be shot up from the 
ground? And a string of other 
questions. No, I was fairly certain 
that their reception would be smooth. 
There were now two stations for 
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evacuation from the lakeside: one at 
the north end and one at the south. 
Both had been warned to make the 
best arrangements for swift loading. 
One thing the crew of the Sunderland 
was unanimous about, and that was 
that the job was tremendously worth 
while if it meant the saving of the 
lives of so many seriously sick and 
wounded men. For many months 
they had protected convoys with no 
visible result. Now there would be a 
real dividend in each load that they 
were to bring out. The communica- 
tions for the job were the best possible, 
and wireless messages to and from the 
lakeside took less than a quarter of 
an hour. A Sunderland carries a crew 
of ten, and in this case the Flight- 
Commander, Squadron-Leader Middle- 
ton, was also aboard to lend his 
experience to this unusual and special 
task. I have already mentioned the 
navigator. But it was the pilot, Rand, 
who even at this early stage stood out. 
At the final briefing it had been clear 
that he was not going to be easily put 
off. Some people never live up to the 
confidence that they at first inspire. 
However, Jack Rand’s cheerful deter- 
mination was always a tonic, and the 
way in which he led his crew through- 
out the operation left me all the more 
surprised when I learnt later that he 
was only twenty-two years old. Early 
bed was the order for a start at first 
light in the morning. Up in Assam this 
would be about 0530 hours, and at 
least an hour would be required before 
take-off. 

And so to the Ist of June—the big 
day—for which we had all been 


- waiting. Three days ago I knew little 


or nothing of flying-boats, and yet here 
I was caught up in a world in which 
everything revolved round the success 
of this venture. With a start we were 
to regain our sense of proportion in 
all its vastness. We realised once 
again that we were playing a small part 
in a far-distant corner of the globe. 
Rain was pouring down at 4 a.M 
when the Winco telephoned for the 
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latest weather reports. “‘ Likely to 
improve later,” was the best that we 
could get, and there was no alter- 
native but to put back the start. 
At seven o’clock the rain had stopped. 
The clouds were still thick and low 
when the roar of the engines, fully 
throttled, told us on the bank that the 
boat was taking off for her first trip. 

There is something very fascinating 
in a water take-off. The boat appears 
to rest low in the trough of the deep 
bow wave. She starts slowly, and then 
this is followed by a sudden acceleration 
as the step becomes visible on the 
top of the water. Almost immediately 
after this the boat becomes airborne. 
Only a short ten minutes before we 
had wished the crew the best of trips. 
Now they were in the air and rapidly 
disappearing eastwards to pick up 
their fighter cover. Four to five 
hours, we reckoned, should see them 
back ; at least so we hoped. 

Our spirits rose as the time passed, 
and we felt sure that the boat must 
have reached the lake. About 11.30 
she passed overhead, and we drove 
down to the riverside in the best of 
heart. But we were in for our first 
disappointment. Signals from the boat 
soon made it clear that they had 
nobody on board. The crew were 
very fed up. They had, so they told 
us, flown out through the dirtiest of 
weather, had negotiated the pass, and 
reached the area where they expected 
to find the lake. But the clouds were 
right down and they dared not lose 
height, as they did not know where the 
cloud base lay. So after flying round 
for some time, hoping for a break in 
the clouds, they were forced to return. 

We were all very much down in the 
mouth. Each day was bringing us 
nearer to the real monsoon weather, 
and we could ill afford to lose a day. 
But we learnt a useful lesson all the 
same that first day. We were now 
in wireless touch with the lakeside, 
and were getting weather reports 
through hourly. As this first day 
went on the weather reports got 
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better and better, and the afternoon 
by the lakeside must have been very 
fine. As a result of this we decided 
on a policy which was to stand us in 
good stead. The boat would not 
leave the river until we had a report 
from the lakeside of less than seven- 
tenths cloud. In such conditions she 
would always be able to find a way 
in. For we could not afford abortive 
attempts. Flying hours, as I was to 
learn a day or two later, are valuable 
quantities, as also is the fitness of 
the crew. It was a bitter pill to have 
to signal a report of failure that first 
evening to my H.Q. 

- However, the crew were not to be 
denied. The following day they were 
all the more determined, and on the 
morrow the weather relented. It was 
far from good through the pass on the 
way out, but there were breaks in the 
cloud cover at the lakeside. Just 


four and a quarter hours after take-off 
the great boat could be seen flying in 
down the river, and this time the crowd 
on the bank was not to be disappointed. 


There were signs of jubilation on board. 
As the Duck went out the pilot got up 
on the starboard plane and signalled 
us the numbers on board. 

On this first successful trip they 
brought out thirty-two sick and 
wounded. - The crew as they came 
ashore were full of it. They all agreed 
that after months of anti-submarine 
work this was the thing. Here was a 
real dividend that one could see for 
oneself. The Duck, full of really sick 
and haggard men, told only too clearly 
of the hardships of a campaign in the 
Burma monsoon with no assured life- 
line. To the men themselves, those 
of them who could still think coher- 
ently, this trip was like a return to 
life. None of them could have 
marched up north, and the toll of those 
who ended their lives by Indawgyi Lake 
would have been far greater than it was. 

Optimism was in the air now and 
everyone was on his toes. The 
crew were full of admiration for the 
arrangements at the lakeside. They 
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had found the alighting area easily, 
A mooring buoy was all ready for 
them, but they did not have to use 
it in the still water. No sooner had 
they alighted than a swarm of boats 
put out to them. The boats were 
various: country type and assault 
boats with outboard engines. In 
twenty minutes the whole process of 
loading was complete, and the flying. 
boat was in the air on her return 
journey. I was more than glad to 
hear that our side of the show had 
been so well done. . . 

That evening, when I sent off my 
first signal of success, I felt quite as 
pleased as if I had piloted the aircraft 
myself. All our efforts had certainly 
not been in vain. If the turn-round 
was under five hours we could in 
good conditions do two trips a day, 
and we had not yet reached the limit 
of capacity of the boat.. Middleton 
was not going to take any chances 
over the mountains by overloading 
at first. A safe height over the pass 
in thick weather was 9000 feet. The 
Sunderland’s ceiling was about 10,500 
feet when fully loaded, and this could 
not be kept up for long without 
pounding the engines. 

So we started to map out the 
flights for the next few days. It was 
then that I suffered my first surprise, 
and I think that the Winco was also 
a bit taken aback. For Middleton 
said that he could do three more trips 
before the fifty-hour inspection, and 
reduced us further to gloom by saying 
that with the maintenance crews 
available it could not be done in 
under two days. Twodays! This was 
an awful blow, and meant two days 
out of the ten or so fine days that 
might be left to us. Middleton and 
the pilot, Rand, were very sorry about 
it, but quite firm. They were not 
going to fly a sea-going type of aircraft 
over ranges of mountains and skimp 
the inspections. That just was not 
on. And however vexatious it might 
be, we could not but agree with them. 

In fact it was only later, by bitter 
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experience, that we realised how fickle 
a Sunderland could be, and how help- 
less one is in the matter of repairs and 
spare parts when cut off from base by 
several thousands of miles. However, 
fortune was smiling on us, and we 
must make the most of her favour. 
The 3rd of June produced a load of 
thirty-six, and it was decided to try 
for two trips on the 4th, and to give 
up the next two days to the business 
of inspections. 

By this time there was a new 
development. The numbers to be 
evacuated were far in excess of what 
had at first appeared likely, and the 
powers that be had realised that two 
boats were necessary for the job. 
A signal arrived to say that a second 
boat would be with us on the 5th. 
There followed once more a hectic 
twenty-four hours. Another mooring 
was made, another Duck demanded, 
and more fuel ordered. The Winco, 
of course, was in his element. We 
began to get big ideas. Nothing less 
than three boats would possibly do 
now. Dibrugarh, we thought, would 
fast develop into a full-blown flying- 
boat station. At least we must have 
an R.A.F. pennant at the jetty. 

I had two H.Q.s to deal with at 
this time, and in addition to my other 
work was pestered at all hours of the 
day and night with signals. It was 
about this time, with the advent of the 
second boat, that I christened the two 
Gert and Daisy for use as a simple 
code in clear signals. These names 
stuck to them throughout the opera- 
tion. Well, Gert, anyway, was doing 
her stuff. 4th June was a record day. 


She did two splendid trips and evacu- 


ated 79 men. This brought her total 
for the three days to 147. On the 5th 
it was her maintenance crew’s turn to 
be busy, and right nobly they worked. 

The work stopped only for a short 
while on the 5th to greet the arrival 
of Daisy, as she swept round majestic- 
ally over the anchorage. It was a 
fine day. We had evacuated the first 
150 men, and now the second boat 
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had arrived. We were on the up and 
up. And just at this moment, when 
all was going so well, disaster over- 
took us. I suppose that it might just 
as well have happened to Gert, but it 
did not. It happened to Daisy, and 
was just the first of a chapter of acci- 
dents in her unhappy life. We had 
already foreseen the damage that a 
heavily laden Duck might do to the 
boat if it got out of control in the 
fast-running current. The worst now 
happened. The American negro driver 
allowed the bows to be cast off first 
when leaving the boat’s side. The 
Duck swung in the current and struck 
the starboard float a damaging blow 
as it swept down the river. 

Damage to a float or its struts is 
just about the most difficult thing 
there is to repair. We were all shaken 
to the core. On examination it was 
clear that the job could not be under- 
taken on the spot. Would B.O.A.C. 
in Calcutta have a spare float? They 
would surely help us if they had any- 
thing available. If not, what was the 
alternative ? Ghastly thought. The 
only alternative was to wait for a 
float to be flown up from Ceylon, and 
meanwhile watch the last few days of 
flying weather vanish before our eyes. 
An hour or two before we had been 
in the best of spirits. Now we were 
very sore. 

However, the Winco, shaken as he 
was, decided to take a chance on 
Calcutta. Four hours after her arrival 
Daisy was on her way back there. 
We were too sore to go near the 
driver of the Duck for some time. 
The damage was done, and we could 
only resolve that there should never 
be a repetition of it. The 5th of June 
was a bad day. Gert was to be tested 
next day for a flight on the 7th, and 
we could only hope for a speedy return 
of Daisy. 

The next day I had a flight in Gert 
on the test run. Shortly before our 
take-off we were amazed and delighted 
by the sight of Daisy, who sailed back 
after less than twenty-four hours’ 
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delay. Well done, B.O.A.C.! They 
had worked through the night and 
fitted a new float. It was a fine job 
indeed. So we celebrated it on the 
test flight. Jack Rand dived down 
low and beat up Daisy at her moorings 
as we flew round over the river. Then 
on we went and roared low over the 
Mess, which was just visible in the 
trees. Finally, we did a straight run 
up the river, and the controls were 
handed over to me, to my great 
delight. I may add that my only 
previous experience of handling the 
controls was in a Tiger Moth—rather 
a different type of job from the Sunder- 
land. The controls of the Sunderland 
were pretty heavy, and one had to exert 
oneself in order to make much impres- 
sion on the rudder. Jack Rand took 
over again before we planed steeply 
down on to the water. It was a grand 
little flip, and gave one some idea of 
the solid qualities of the boat. 

The two boats in action again 
promised big things for the 7th. As 
though to taunt us, the weather had 


been more than good on the two days 
of inspections. And for the first time 
I had the opportunity to admire 
the fine scenery. The north bank of 
the river was bordered by foothills, 
but behind them the Himalayas piled 


up range on range. The width of the 
river, the mass of water coming down, 
and then the mountains beyond gave 
a feeling of space and magnitude 
which you seldom get in Europe. I 
took my lunch down to the bank and 
wished for nothing better than to 
look on all this. The swift current 
swirled round the moorings close by, 
bubbling and sucking at the buoy. 
Every now and then a great log would 
pass down-stream amid the weeds—a 
visible sign of the need for vigilance 
in alighting or taking off. On such a 
day it was good to be alive in Assam. 

The next day was a productive one. 
The fine weather broke in the night 
with a heavy storm, but we chose 
our time, and both boats got away 
well. By the evening we were able 
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to report a further eighty men success. 
fully evacuated. By this time, as a 
result of her extra flight to Calcutta, 
it was Daisy’s turn for inspection. 
And we could not grudge her that. 

Things had by now begun to take 
@ new turn again. The C.-in-(, 
Eastern Fleet was growing restive; 
and after much signalling it was 
finally decided that one boat must 
return to Ceylon on the 10th. Gert 
meanwhile plugged away on 8th and 
9th to the lakeside in bad weather, 
and brought up our score of men 
evacuated to 300. John Middleton 
suggested that she had done her stuff, 
and should be the one to return to 
base. The crew especially needed a 
rest; for these flights through thick 
weather were certainly no picnic. We 
would be very sorry to lose Gert, but 
we felt that it was only fair that she 
should go. The call on the Sunderlands 
had been an emergency one, and, now 
that the bulk of the sick were out, the 
job could be finished by Daisy. Thus 
we reasoned with ourselves. 

And so early on the 10th we said our 
good-byes, and Gert, reliable as ever, 
took off easily and flew away south. 
Daisy meanwhile was to do two trips 
if possible. For each day now pro- 
claimed the near onset of the monsoon. 
Daisy, however, had other ideas. 
There had been a severe storm in 
the night, and when the pilot used his 
starter motor all sorts of funny things 
began to happen. He pressed the 
starboard outer switch, but got no 
response from the starboard engine. 
Instead the port outer motor started 
to turn over rather feebly. The same 
thing occurred with the other engines. 
In the end, shaking his head and 
muttering to himself, the pilot handed 
the boat over to his engineers. That 
was the end of two trips for that day, 
and we were lucky really to get one 
in and so add to our score. Daisy had 
all tho perversity of the fair sex with 
none of their charm, and from now on 
I underwent anxious moments until 
she was in the air. 
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Next morning, after a certain amount 
of difficulty in starting, Daisy left her 
moorings and soon had all four engines 
running after a fashion. I say after a 
fashion, because no sooner was she a 
fair distance from her moorings than 
the two port engines failed, and 
nothing would induce them to start 
again. Those who are familiar with 
flying-boats will appreciate her plight 
in the swollen river. While on the 
water a flying-boat steers a course 
entirely by the use of her engines. 
Daisy was now quite helpless. She 
could only make up some of her leeway 
by going in circles. For the rest she 
drifted before the current towards the 
far bank. The Duck was quickly sent 
out to tow her in. 

We sat down and waited for the 
expert’s report. It was not long 
in coming. Water—a considerable 
amount of it—had penetrated into 
the petrol system. The whole system 
would have to be taken down. How 
long? we asked. Well, to drain, 
clean, and test would take at least 
forty-eight hours. I felt inclined to 
say, “This is the end.” For the 
return of Daisy was also anxiously 
awaited in Ceylon. We had been 
given only to the 13th to finish the 
job unless an extension was granted. 
Now the Winco sent a signal to explain 
the situation and to ask for a few days’ 
grace. 

From now on, what I can fairly 
call the period of frustration began. 
Frustration it was from every point 
of view. The weather definitely 
broke, No longer were there heavy 
storms followed by periods of good 
‘flying weather. Day followed day 
when the reports from the lakeside 
were as bad as the weather on the 
river. Visibility over the pass was 
nil. One extension of twenty-four 
hours was followed by another of 
forty-eight hours, and these were 
always received at the last moment. 
It seemed as though the powers that 
be, too, had decided to try us to the 
limit. Daisy was over her indisposi- 
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tion, but it was clear now that further 
large-scale evacuation from the lake 
to the river would be impossible. 
During this gloomy time the Winco 
and I had, however, one break that 
relieved the monotony. And this I 
will relate, as it was all mixed up in 
the operation. One of our brigades 
fighting near Mogaung was incurring 
heavy casualties, and owing to the 
weather had no means of evacuating 
them. I was therefore told to recon- 
noitre the Mogaung River, as my 
H.Q. thought that it was possible to 
land a flying-boat on the river. The 
success of the operation to the lake- 
side was raising other hopes. But 
landing on an open lake and landing 
in @ narrow river are very different 
undertakings, and I did not think that 
the Winco would be very sanguine on 
the subject. Rather to my surprise, 
therefore, he said that he would try and 
get an American aircraft to take us 
over to look at the place. The next 
afternoon, punctually at 1500 hours, 
we were on the nearby air-strips when 
the Mitchell photo recce plane came 
in to pick us up. The pilot of the 
Mitchell had been taking photos of 
the Mogaung area for the past month, 
and flew over the mountains in the 
cloud without a glance at the map. 
As we flew down the Hukawng Valley 
I saw some of the wild and rugged 
country over which Gert and Daisy 
had been flying. As we neared 
Mogaung there was intense activity 
in the air. Over the town itself 
American fighters were just going 
into a dive-bombing attack. On the 
ground, too, a battle was going on, and 
the bursts of mortar shells were inter- 
spersed with the explosion of bombs. 
Three miles east as we neared our 
objective—the river—we came upon 
a tranquil scene; for covered from 
Mogaung by a hill six Dakotas were 
circling at about 500 feet, and the 
ground was littered with white mush- 
rooms of the fallen parachutes that 
they were dropping. As we looked 
down on this scene from about 4000 
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feet even the Dakotas appeared like 
large butterflies as they circled close to 
the ground. 

Two dinghies marked the ends of 
the intended alighting area. The river 
was straight but narrow at this part. 
The Winco asked the pilot to do a 
run-up’ the river as low as he could. 
We swooped down and flew up the 
river at about 400 feet. I could see 
the men in the dinghies waving below 
us. A swift bank at the end of the 
run and we had seen all that it was 
possible to see. Two more runs at a 
greater height were made for photos, 
and then we were off home. We never 
saw a Jap fighter, but all the same 
were quite glad of the company of 
the two Mustangs which stooged 
along beside us until we neared home. 
This trip in the Mitchell was easily 
the high spot of the operation as far 
as I was concerned. The official 
verdict on the river was that though 
a flying-boat might get down safely, 
a loaded take-off was out of the ques- 
tion. There the matter rested; but 
the trip had been a great experience. 

This was the only bright spot in 
the next few days. Orders, counter- 
orders, and bad weather reduced our 
spirits. On 18th June the unlucky 
Daisy was put out of action finally by 
a repetition of the former blunder by 
another duck driver. This time the 
damage was even more serious. One 
of the main struts of the float was 
fractured, and Daisy was definitely 
unserviceable. 

The indomitable Gert was at once 
flown up from Ceylon to take over if 
the weather improved. Great were 
the rejoicings on her return, and she 
set to work with a will again. In the 
next three days she did three successful 
trips, and brought the total evacuated 
to 500. Then just as swiftly she was 
away again to the south. 


This was really the end of the 
operation, and I left the river and 
started in on another job of work, 
It should, too, have been the end of 
my story. For, once the new parts 
arrived, they should have been quickly 
fitted, and Daisy, too, would have left 
the river which had brought her so 
much bad luck. But this was not to 
be. The parts did not fit on arrival, 
and Daisy lingered on to the end of 
the month. Her anchorage had now 
been moved to the other side of the 
river some half a mile from the near 
bank. It was less subject to the 
current and thought to be safer. Her 
port float had been dismantled, and she 
lay swinging at her anchor a helpless 
cripple. Thus for days she remained. 

And now to the last sad part of my 
story. One day in my camp I was 
startled beyond measure to hear that 
Daisy had sunk. It was almost 
unbelievable. And yet the same day 
the news was corroborated by her 
gunnery officer, who had tea with me. 
The evening before in the daylight a 
small whirlwind moving across the 
river had struck her. The gunnery 
officer and two others of the crew were 
aboard. Things began to happen very 
swiftly. The wind struck the under- 
side of the starboard plane and lifted 
it up. The port side lacked the float 
to stabilise it, and the boat heeled over. 
The port plane went under water. The 
crew just had time to open the escape 
door and launch their rubber dinghy 
before the weight of water inside sank 
the flying-boat. The current bore her 
into a little creek close to the bank. 
With the unhappy end of Daisy so 
my story ends. A few days later I 
paid a visit to the river, and we went 
over to the other side. All that was 
left visible of the great flying-boat 
above the water were two propeller 
tips and the rudder. 
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A DEBT UNPAID. 


BY A. M. G 


In my hot youth, when George the 
Fifth was king, I sat at the feet of 
an academic Gamaliel and imbibed, 
among others things, the elements 
of the science of logic. My mentor, 
whose learning was equalled only by 
his passion for pacifism in all its 
aspects, was a fine flower of the inter- 
nationalism which flourished (almost 
to our ultimate disaster) in the un- 
happy ‘thirties, when a bewildered 
people sought vainly for guidance 
amidst the gathering storm over 
Europe. In blithe disregard of the 
wisdom of facing facts, he and his 
like preached their comfortable creed 
in and out of season, the burden of 
their song being the iniquity of the 
Armed Forces, whose members were 
invariably and genially described as 
“the hired assassins of Imperialism.” 
Typical of his period, Professor B. 
had a pleasing conceit in his reper- 
toire, whereby he inculcated both his 
views and his subject on his classes. 
“ All British Generals are stupid. X. 
is a British General. Therefore X. is 
stupid.” It is not without significance 
that this jeu desprit was usually 
received with roars of applause from 
the delighted students of logic. 

Happily, that fashion of thinking 
has fallen into disuse, and we may 
cherish the reasonable hope that it 
will never return. The names of 
Alexander, Montgomery, and Brooke 


stand high in the proud story of our 


race, and their achievements are the 
surety of their lasting fame. But 
the Professor’s mordant syllogism is 
symptomatic of public opinion on our 
military leaders of the 1914-18 War, 
and one which even now is far from 
being eradicated. The persistent legend 
that British generals were, de facto, 
fools, and sometimes criminal fools at 
that, has lingered on year by year 


and has done much to undermine the 
public faith in His Majesty’s Army. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
right up to the time of El Alamein 
confidence in our Land Forces re- 
mained at a depressingly low level. 
Retreat, defeat, evacuation—the dismal 
catalogue went on, and the cognoscenti 
shrugged their shoulders and asked 
what else could be expected of our 
High Command and its long tradition 
of heroic bungling. In the dark days 
of Dunkirk and Tobruk, civilian and 
soldier alike openly thanked their 
Maker for the British Navy, the sure 
shield, as always, of the Empire, and 
for the Royal Air Force, fresh from its 
triumphs of the Battle of Britain. 
The public, in general, regarded the 
Army with a very jaundiced eye during 
the long months and years of our 
retreat to Victory. 

It is the melancholy fate of those 
who serve the State in high office to 
find her the hardest of taskmistresses, 
Happy Nelson that he died at the very 
pinnacle of his career, for obscurity 
surely awaited him in the land he 
served so well. A hundred architects 
of Empire have felt the lash of public 
ingratitude—Clive, Hastings, Stame 
ford Raffles—and even so towering a 
figure as Cromwell stood pilloried in 
death as anti-Christ. Quite recently 
I was privileged to examine two time- 
stained news-sheets which served to 
illustrate. vividly how chill the winds 
of time can blow upon a great man 
and his reputation. The first, the 
‘Mercurius Politicus’ of the 9th 
September 1658, had, on its second 
page, under the heading, “‘ Whitehall, 
3rd September,” the official announce- 
ment of Cromwell’s death. It is 
worth quotation, at least in part :— 

“* His Most Serene Renowned High- 
ness Oliver, Lord Protector, being 
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after a sickness of about fourteen 
days (which appeared an Ague in 
the beginning) reduced to a very low 
condition of body, began early this 
morning to draw near the gate of 
Death, and it pleased God about 
Three o’Clock afternoon to put a 
period to his Life. ... His Wisdom 
and Piety in Things Divine, his Pru- 
dence of Management of the Civil 
Affairs and Conduct of the Military 
and admirable successes in all made 
him indeed a Prince among the 
People of God .. . that it might be 
subserving to the great interest of 
Jesus Christ. That day, the Third of 
September, will be most renowned to 
posterity, it having been to him a day 
of triumph and thanks-giving for the 
Memorable Victories of Dunbar and 
Worcester. Thus it has proved to 
him indeed to be a Day of Triumph, 
that, having neglected an _ earthly 
Crown, he should now go to receive 
the Crown of Ever-lasting Life.” A 
fitting epitaph for the Constable of 
England. 

But contrast it, if you will, with the 
report I have culled from the ‘ Mer- 
curius Publicus’ of the 3lst January 
1661 :-— 

“London. This day, the Thirtieth 
of January was doubly Observed not 
only by a solemn fast, sermons and 
prayers at every Parish Church for the 
Precious Blood of our Late Pious 
Sovereign, King Charles the First, of 
ever glorious Memory, but also by 
public dragging the odious carcases of 
Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton and 
John Bradshaw to Tyburn. 

“They were drawn upon sledges to 
Tyburn; all the way the universal 
outcry and the curses of the People 
went along with them. When those 
three carcases were at Tyburn, they 
were pulled out of their coffins and 
hanged at the several angles of that 
triple tree where they hung till the 
sun was set. After which they were 
taken down, their heads cut off and 
their loathesome trunks thrown into 
a deep hole under the gallows. And 
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now we cannot forget how at Cam. 
bridge, when Cromwell first set up for 
a Rebel, he riding under the gallows, 
his horse curvetting threw his Cursed 
Highness out of the Saddle. And he 
is now again thrown under the gallows, 
nevermore to be digged up, and there 
we leave him.” 

Sic transit gloria mundi. The muta- 
bility of human greatness has ever 
formed a subject for philosophical 
speculation, and today the theme is 
not yet exhausted. The reputations 
of our military leaders of the First 
German War have been a target for 
abuse from a myriad of writers and 
speakers, and it is painfully obvious 
that even Prime Ministers have little 
to learn of the unkindly art of ‘ de- 
bunking.’ Unfortunately, however, 
that exhilarating (and lucrative) pur- 
suit has a disastrous effect on historical 
perspective, and the student of the 
future may well be deafened by the 
thunder of controversy to the lasting 
detriment of truth. It is therefore 
the duty of all historians, amateur and 
professional, to do their utmost to 
bring the picture back to its correct 
definition. 

Of all the reputations so grossly and 
so unfairly attacked none has suffered 
more than that of Field-Marshal Earl 
Haig, Commander - in -Chief of the 
British Armies in France from 1916 
until 1919. For three tremendous 
years his shoulders upheld the main 
burden of our military effort, and to 
him, in no little measure, we owe our 
victory. His reward? In essentials, 
nothing. Money, stars, orders, titles 
came to him in time, but they were 
grudgingly given and soured by bitter 
controversy in Parliament and Press. 
Denied justice and gratitude and even 
an impartial hearing of his case, Haig 
turned his whole energies to the cause 
which lay nearest his heart—the wel- 
fare of the fighting man in the brave 
new world of the 1920’s. His monu- 
ment is the British Legion. That, at 
least, will outlast all effigies of stone 
and bronze and enshrine his memory 
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long after the dust of controversy has 
settled into the limbo of unimportant 
things. 

It may seem a waste of time and 
paper in these days of victory and 
atomic bombs to attempt to scrape off 
some of the mud which has been so 
lavishly flung at the reputation of a 
great soldier and gentleman. But 
history has a knack of self-repetition, 
and truth, whatever her environment, 
must prevail. For those reasons I 
submit, in brief and sketchy outline, 
the grounds for my belief that Earl 
Haig has never had the meed of justice 
to which all men, however lofty or 
humble, are entitled in the courts of 
law and public opinion. 

Not improbably the Field-Marshal 
suffered vicariously. As Chief of the 


British Armies on the Western Front, 
he was symbolic, by virtue of his 
position, of the military hierarchy in 
general, and it was fashionable through- 
out the first ten post-war years or so 
for poets and writers to place the 
responsibility for the sufferings of 


millions squarely on the shoulders 
of the Higher Commands of all the 
belligerents. In Germany, Remarque 
set the pace with his staccato novel 
*‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’ and 
he soon had a host of imitators. The 
French author, Barbusse, by his pub- 
lication of ‘Sous Feu,’ quickly com- 
manded a vast public, which he was 
not slow to exploit for purely party 
ends, while in Britain and America 
the poems of Siegfried Sassoon and 
the books of Aldington added fuel to 
the pacifist flames. Throughout that 
mass of more or less ephemeral litera- 
ture ran one theme—the stupidity of 
the General Staff and all its works. 

“He’s a cheery old card, grunted Harry to 

Jack, 


But he did for them both with his plan of 
attack.” 


That the idea was completely 
erroneous is now generally admitted. 
Mistakes there were in sad plenitude, 
but in very many cases they were 
caused by political circumstances over 
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which the soldiers had little if any 
control. Yet the staffs were allowed 
by the civil governments to bear the 
odium of failure without mitigation. 
The salient characteristic of Earl 
Haig is that he was inarticulate where 
his own interests were concerned, 
Selfless in all things, he chose to lie 
under the crushing -weight of blame 
so lavishly heaped upon him rather 
than “prejudice his soldier’s loyalty 
to his official chiefs. In this connec- 
tion I have been permitted to quote 
from a private letter written by the 
Field-Marshal in 1919 to a former 
officer of his staff :— 

** As to my honours and emoluments, 
which Parliament have voted for me, 
I never really expected anything from 
Lloyd George, for you know that I 
never acquiesced in any of his mad 
strategical schemes, but always stated 
what I believed to be sound. Beside, 
my chief reward is the affectionate 
regard in which the people of our 
Motherland hold me. Anyhow, I have 
no doubt at all that history will do full 
justice to us all, so better leave it at 
that.” 

The selflessness of the man shines 
through those few words. It would 
have been easy for him to wreck the 
Government on a dozen occasions, but 
he always refrained, believing that 
another political crisis would be fatal 
to his country’s war effort. His loyalty 
was rewarded by a campaign of scur- 
rility unequalled even in the worst 
days of the Grub Street party hack. 

Thus far my preamble and, indeed, 
my confession of faith in a great man’s 
greatness. It is now time to examine 
more closely the indictment against 
Haig at the bar of history ; and, from 
@ mountain of books, pamphlets, and 
speeches, I have distilled the essence 
of the charge. It is one word—‘ Pass- 
chendaele.’ From the mud and blood 
of the summer and autumn of 1917 
has arisen a miasma of reproach which 
has clouded Haig’s fame and veiled 
his true stature from the eyes of 
millions. Of the vast battle which 
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lasted from 31st July until well into 
the succeeding November I shall say 
little. Its strategy and tactics have 
yet to be dissected and discussed by 
historians and by officers who held 
high place in G.H.Q. Less well- 
informed authors may, with safety, be 
disregarded by serious students of the 
First German War. 

As I have said, the battle itself is 
a matter with which I shall only deal 
in parenthesis. But the circumstances 
under which it was planned and fought 
are vastly germane to the issue. We 
have heard ad nauseam that it should 
never have been fought, or that it 
should have been fought this way or 
that ; but so far the background of the 
campaign, which, in all truth, made it 
vitally necessary that it had to be fought, 
has been completely ignored by those 
who claim to speak, ‘ having authority.’ 
In this paper, then, I ask the reader to 
accompany me back through nearly 
three decades until we arrive at the 
opening weeks of 1917. 

As the winter gave place slowly to 
spring, the opposing armies in the 
West, like wrestlers between falls, 
were gathering their strength for what 
each devoutly hoped would be the 
last good heave. Scarred and burned 
in the fires of Verdun, the French had 
still some portion of the high morale 
of 1914 when Parisian boulevards rang 
with cries of “a Berlin,” and Papa 
Joffre struck back with stunning 
force on the Marne. Across a few 
yards of shell-torn mud lay the field- 
grey divisions, giddy and breathless 
from their ordeal at Douamont and 
their hammering at British hands on 
the Somme. Far away, in a great 
well-warmed room at Kreuznach, the 
twin brethren, Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, bent over vast maps in ceaseless 
effort to pierce the veil which en- 
shrouded the intentions of the Entente. 

In point of fact, the future military 
policy of the Allies had been settled. 
Under the impassive presidency of 
Joffre, a conference had met at Chan- 
tilly on the 15th November 1916, and 
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had decided that the operations of 
1917 should be of a decisive character, 
Although the allied chiefs were only 
dimly aware of the straits to which 
the German armies had been reduced 
by the offensives of the preceding 
summer, they were unanimous in 
affirming that the rot had set in 
among the enemy forces. As a logical 
consequence of this belief, therefore, 
it was agreed that everything depended 
on keeping up the pressure on the 
sorely tried field-greys. To this end, 
then, a series of attacks was planned 
for the first fortnight of February 
1917, and it was settled that the main 
burden of the spring offensive should 
be assumed by the British armies, 
To this, Sir William Robertson, then 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
and Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
agreed, and their action was subse- 
quently approved by Mr Lloyd George 
and his Cabinet. 

In my view the proceedings of the 
Chantilly Conference give the clue 
to all which followed in the dread 
summer of 1917. The British soldiers 
who attended were not animated by 
purely altruistic motives when they 
undertook to carry the main weight 
of attack. They were forced, willy- 
nilly, to agree by the stark realisation 
that the French armies were in no 
condition to assume the offensive for 
many months to come. As far back 
as September 1916, Joffre had warned 
his Government that his troops were 
exhausted by the holocaust of Verdun, 
and that it would be dangerous in the 
highest degree to call them to further 
heavy tasks without a long period of 
recuperation. 

This plain speaking was far from 
being palatable to the politicians of 
Paris, and it is probable that Joffre’s 
downfall was, if not precipitated, at 
least accelerated thereby. To the 
British General Staff, however, the 
warning came as no surprise, thanks 
to the superlative liaison work of 
General Spears, who supplied Haig 
with a stream of accurate information 
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on the condition of his allies. Con- 
sequently the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and the Field-Marshal 
accepted the heavy tasks of 1917 
with the knowledge that no other 
course was open to them. In a word, 
the French at all costs must be given 
a breathing-space. 

On 26th December 1916 Joffre fell. 
Badgered by an unruly Chamber, 
pestered by his colleagues, Monsieur 
Briand at last bowed to the storm, 
and a great soldier passed from the 
supreme command into obscurity. 
In his place stood Nivelle, the 
paladin of Verdun and the trusted 
lieutenant of General Philippe Pétain. 
Plausible, cool, competent, the new 
Commander-in-Chief of the French 
armies, with his fluent English, had 
made the most favourable impression 
on Mr Lloyd George. In comparison 
with this new star, the sardonic 
Robertson, with his terrifying grunts, 
‘and the taciturn Haig lost stature in 
the perfervid eyes of the Prime 
Minister. This, he doubtless thought 


and probably said, is my idea of a 


soldier. 

It was not long before Mr Lloyd 
George gave a tangible token of his 
esteem to General Nivelle. At the 
Calais Conference, held on the 26th 
and 27th of February 1917, the Prime 
Minister agreed, for all practical pur- 
poses, to the almost complete sub- 
ordination of the British armies in 
France to the French High Command, 
and it was only by the diplomacy 
of Colonel Hankey, Secretary of the 
Cabinet, and the sturdy resistance of 
‘Wully ’ Robertson that a crisis of 
the gravest possible nature was avoided. 
As it was, Haig was given yet another 
signal proof that he and his advisers 
were uncongenial to the Welsh wizard, 
both professionally and socially. 

A word here may be interposed on 
the Field-Marshal’s disadvantages in 
his dealings with his political chief. A 
lucid exposition, on paper, was not, 
unfortunately, matched by a fluent 
command of language. MHesitant in 
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speech, Haig was conscious of his 
deficiency vis-a-vis the dialectician of 
Downing Street, and therefore tended 
to lapse into silences which politicians 
were sadly apt to attribute to obsti- 
nacy. Furthermore, the léast self- 
seeking of men, he shrank from posi- 
tions in which he might appear to be 
adding to his personal prestige. An 
officer and a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the phrase, he had little to 
oppose to the intrigues and verbal 
fireworks of his civilian masters. 
It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he was induced to 
protest against the Prime Minister’s 
monstrous proposal at Calais. He 
dreaded the possible reproach that he 
was anxious for his own stature and 
position as Commander-in-Chief. In- 
deed, there is every reason to believe 
that the Field-Marshal seriously con- 
templated resigning his command on 
the grounds that he no longer enjoyed 
the confidence of the Cabinet. From 
this course he was dissuaded by the 
representation that he would be re- 
placed by Sir Henry Wilson, whose 
attitude to the French can only be 
described as subservient. The watch- 
word of Haig’s life, like that of his 
great predecessor, the Iron Duke, was 
duty ; and the knowledge that he was 
responsible for the lives of millions of 
British soldiers coloured his every act. 
Infinitely sad and dignified are the 
concluding words of his letter written 
to Nivelle on the 9th March 1917, when 
he acknowledged the French com- 
mander’s directive on the forthcoming 
operations :— 

‘““My utmost endeavours will be 
exerted to make the attacks I have 
undertaken to launch as strong as 
possible, and to deliver them on the 
date named, subject always to such 
action by the enemy as may compel 
me to take special steps to ensure the 
safety of my armies. From this 
responsibility to my King and Country 
and to the officers and men placed 
under me I feel that nothing can 
release me so long as I am entrusted 
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with the command of His Majesty’s 
Armies in France and Flanders.’’ The 
extent of Mr Lloyd George’s surrender 
at Calais is luridly shown by Nivelle’s 
annotation of the paragraph quoted 
above: ‘ That responsibility is mine, 
since the British Government has so 
decided.” 

9th April 1917. In the grey light 
of a bitter dawn the British troops 
arose from their trenches and plunged 
into the battle of Arras. To the 
myriad gun- flashes was added the 
fantastic coruscation of the German 
flares, as the grey-clad infantry begged 
their gunners for support. Fresh, 
confident in their strength, tested and 
proved on the Somme, the British 
swept steadily ahead, driving all 
before them. They had, in the words 
of a divisional staff officer, their tails 
well up. Behind them, perfectly co- 
ordinated, thundered the barrage. 


From the battered German front line 
rose a hundred fountains of earth 
and fire as British shells crashed home. 
Their effect on the enemy was shatter- 


ing. In an attempt to describe his 
sensations, Ober-leutnant Beckman of 
the 26lst Regiment wrote: ‘“‘ The 
attack came about dawn. There was 
@ great and terrible silence and then 
a trommelfeuer (drum- fire) of un- 
thinkable power. The world melted 
into chaos and flame. Hearts stopped 
and nerves screamed. My brain 
reeled, but was steadied by the wild 
cry, ‘Raus, raus, die Englander’ ”’ 
(Out, out ! The English). 

It is not my task to follow the battle 
of Arras in all its bloody detail. Suffice 
it to say that by 14th April the 
momentum of the British attack died 
away, and Haig had opportunity to 
count his gains. They were not in- 
considerable. Over 13,000 prisoners 
had fallen into our hands and 200 
guns. More important still was the 
fact that we had smashed through the 
enemy lines at their strongest point, 
and forced him to throw in precious 
reserves to stem the flood of men and 
material. So successful indeed was 
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our attack that by the 20th April the 
German High Command had reluc. 
tantly doubled the number of divisions 
on the Arras front. In a word, the 
battle was a resounding success and 
a golden tribute to Haig’s pertinacity 
and strategy. Right worthily had he 
fulfilled his task. It was now the turn 
of the French to deliver the decisive 
blow which Nivelle and his alter ego, 
Colonel D’Alenson, had prepared 
amidst che recriminations of politicians 
and the doubts of soldiers. But first 
let us examine the state of the human 
material of which the French armies 
were composed in the spring of 1917. 
A great commander once described 
war as a vast triangle. At its base 
lies the wealth and industry of a 
people with all the production and 
planning which that implies. From 
the base spring the converging sides, 
representing the trains, ships, and 
vehicles of the lines of communication. 
And at the apex is a tired frightened 
soldier with his rifle. For him a 
nation’s strength is exerted to the 
uttermost, and on him, with the 
pitiless logic of a mathematical theorem, 
lies the burden of the struggle. In a 
word, the human element is the decisive 
factor in war as in most other fields of 
endeavour. Let the frail flesh fail, and 
the most brilliant planning and the 
most scintillating strategy are as 
nought. The greatest of all soldiers 
knew that when he said that in war 
the moral is to the physical as three is 
to one. That stark relationship, per- 
ceived by Joffre and the British after 
Verdun in all its clarity, was forgotten 
by Nivelle and his staff. In fine, the 
morale of the French armies in 1917 
was such that they were in no fit 
state to sustain further hammering. 
Only by a completely successful offen- 
sive could the fighting spirit of 1914-16 
be revived, and this, at least by 
implication, General Nivelle promised 
to his troops. It is true that he 
informed his anxious political chiefs 
that he could and would break off 
the offensive at any given moment in 
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the event of its going awry, but to his 
subordinates he guaranteed a final 
and more decisive Austerlitz. On 
that condition, and on that only, did 
the weary soldiers of France gird 
themselves for the final effort. In 
strange anticipation of 1939, and in 
much the same mood, the word went 
round: ‘*‘ We must put an end to all 
this.” The last bolt of France was 
fixed in the bow by hands which 
lacked enthusiasm. Let it fail to 
pierce the target—well, we can do 
no more. In that spirit the armies of 
France faced their vast task. 

That their commander himself was 
tortured by doubts is now an accepted 
fact. In the face of Robertson’s 
robust common-sense, which roundly 
insisted that one could not break off 
an offensive ‘like a stick of choco- 
late,’ Nivelle could only argue with 
increasing lameness that no questions 
of probable failure arose, and that 
the attack would administer the coup 
de grace to the German armies of the 
West. His secret anxieties were in 
no wise allayed in those weeks of 
waiting by a steady deterioration in 
the morale of his troops, reports of 
which reached him in an ever-growing 
stream. 

In a former issue of ‘Maga’ (January 
1944) I have endeavoured to examine 
in some little detail the causes of the 
decline and fall of the French armies in 
1917, but a recapitulation is necessary 
to our present narrative. 

Briefly, the French soldier had for- 
gotten how to smile. Incessant un- 
successful attacks, miserable pay, no 
amenities, and, above all, scanty 
periods of leave had all contributed to 
the growing despondency of Nivelle’s 
instruments of victory. On the home 
front subversive agitators spread their 
lures for the weary front-line soldier, 
and ably assisted by the equivocal 
Monsieur Malvy, incredibly the Min- 
ister of -the Interior, did their com- 
petent best to satisfy their exigent 
paymasters of Berlin. In obscure 
rooms in Swiss towns, guttural-spoken 
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gentlemen met friends of Monsieur le 
Ministre, and rustling bundles changed 
hands, to be transmuted in due course 
into a flood of defeatist and treasonable 
pamphlets, which soon afterwards 
swept into the pockets and knapsacks 
of the fighting men. 

It is gratifying to record that the 
money of the disinterested inter- 
nationalists of Zurich and Berne was 
not wasted. From hand to hand 
passed the creased leaflets, eagerly 
read and furtively discussed, and their 
seed fell on fertile soil, watered by 
war weariness and discontent. The 
poisonous shrub of mutiny grew ever 
higher in those weeks of 1917 as 
Nivelle poised the dice for the last 
great throw. 

One must not imagine that the 
French Command was in even partial 
ignorance of the trend of affairs. As 
has already been mentioned, Joffre, 
the then Commander-in-Chief, had 
officially warned his Government in 
the autumn of 1916 that he was 
unwilling, without running the gravest 
risks, to ask his troops for further 
sustained efforts. In his report he 
stressed the fact that his divisions 
were psychologically weary and cynical 
on the outcome of the war, and 
strongly deprecated any attempt to 
drive them deeper into the furnace of 
the West. In his own words, “ this 
would be to court the most serious 
danger of a final breakdown in morale.” 
Presumably his successor, Nivelle, was 
made aware of the purport of this 
grave warning. Be that as it may, 
the mass of evidence which piled up 
on his desk must soon have shown 
him that there was something very 
rotten in the armies of the Republic. 

It is needless to labour the point 
that a commander must base all his 
future intentions on the morale of his 
subordinates, and for many years the 
Ministry of War had taken great pains 
to keep its finger on the pulse of the 
army. During the First Empire, 
Marshal Davout, perhaps the greatest 
of the Napoleonic hierarchy, had been 
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specifically entrusted by the Emperor 
to devise a system whereby the staff 
was at all times aware of the temper 
of the fighting men. In his task the 
Marshal had the able assistance of 
General Savary and the ubiquitous 
Monsieur Fouché, and on their work 
was based the French Internal Security 
mechanism of 1917. An innovation 
of the Second Empire, usually attrib- 
uted to Hyrvoix, Chief of the Secret 
Police of Napoleon III., whereby 
soldiers reported on each other, was 
discarded in the nineties, but in the 
main the system had proved its value 
for well over a century, and as such 
was worthy of the credence of the 
High Command. A few words on its 
method may be of interest. 

At the head stood the ‘Service of 
Morale,’ a bureau under the direct 
and joint control of the Minister of 
War and the Commander-in-Chief. It 
worked in close co-operation with the 
famous Sareté and the Second Bureau 
of the General Staff, and was staffed 
by officers trained to collate a mass 
of highly conflicting evidence. This 
evidence was obtained from two main 
sources—the Postal Control or censor- 
ship, and the reports of Secret Service 
men,euphemistically named ‘observers.’ 
These agents moved among the troops 
in various forms of disguise, such as 
canteen employees or simple soldiers, 
and reported direct to the ‘ Service du 
Moral’ on what they saw and heard. 
Two very competent officers directed 
operations at G.H.Q. — Lieutenants 
Gaston Bruyant and Jacques Duval 
—and there is no reason to believe 
that Nivelle was kept in ignorance of 
their excellent reports; for on 28th 
February he complained bitterly of 
the growing boldness of subversive 
agitators, and demanded that the 
Government should take firm action. 
About the same time Pétain lodged a 
similar protest, but their demands 
appear to have been quietly shelved. 
No doubt the good Monsieur Malvy 
and his friends of the ‘ Bonnet Rouge ’ 
saw to that. 
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At the end of March 1917 a most 
significant report was submitted to 
Colonel D’Alenson, Nivelle’s Chef de 
Cabinet, by Postal Control. It pointed 
out that over twenty letters had been 
intercepted in the mail from one unit 
alone, in which acknowledgment was 
made of subversive literature. Further. 
more, out of a total of 5000 letters no 
less than 1400 were defeatist in tone, 
There is no record that the brilliant 
consumptive allowed this alarming 
report to change his opinions on the 
advisability of the forthcoming offen. 
sive. Had he done so, the history of 
the world would have been vastly 
different, and thousands of British lives 
would have been saved for posterity. 

For the die was cast, and there could 
be no turning back. At dawn on the 
16th April 1917 the armies of France 
attacked on the Aisne on an eighty- 
mile front, and three days later all 
was over. By the 20th it was starkly 
plain that the offensive, in its larger 
concept, was a dismal failure. True, 
a certain amount of ground had been 
gained and about 20,000 prisoners, 
but the cost was terrible. Over 120,000 
Frenchmen were killed or wounded in 
seventy-two hours, and the spirit of 
the armies died in the mud and desola- 
tion of the battle. Far from gaining 
a@ crushing victory on the Napoleonic 
scale, Nivelle found himself bogged 
down in the shell-torn waste of the 
Aisne, and to the death of his men 
was added the death of a dream. On 
the Chemin des Dames the gleam of 
victory became a mocking will-o’-the- 
wisp. Perhaps the strange year of 
1940 stirred uneasily in the womb of 
time as April became May 1917. 

His star set, Nivelle trailed dismally 
to Senlis, the Stellenbosch of France, 
and in his stead reigned the Hero of 
Verdun, General Philippe Pétain. 

In queer anticipation of another 
year he entered into a dreadful estate. 
Bitter, broken, and dispirited, the 
armies lay floundering in the mud of 
the Aisne, and gloomier and gloomier 
became the picture the Secret Service 
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reports painted of their condition. In 
the first weeks of May, indeed, their 
tone became almost strident, and 
helplessly the High Command waited 
for the storm to break. It was not 
long in coming. Appalled, the staff 
gcanned the ever-growing figures of 
indiscipline and desertion, but there 
was nothing to be done. The wine 
was drawn and they must drink it. 

About noon on the 3rd May the 
first gusts of the gale rattled the 
windows of G.Q.G. at Compiégne. 
An urgent report was received from 
Corps H.Q. that the 21st Division of 
Colonial Infantry had refused duty as 
one man. Happily, however, its com- 
mander was well used to the unruly 
soldiery of Overseas France, and was 
able, without great difficulty, to restore 
order. Two days later, albeit at 
terrible cost, his men wiped out their 
shame in battle. Their ringleaders in 
the mutiny, who had been held under 
arrest in the rear, were court-martialled 
and exiled to dreaded Cayenne. 

So far, so good. From Compiégne 
came a secret order praising the 
Divisional Commander’s promptitude, 
and enjoining all senior officers to 
vigilance and drastic action should the 
need arise. They were assured of the 
fullest support for any measures con- 
sidered necessary. 

But the time was long past for such 
palliatives, however admirable they 
may have appeared to the Olympians 
of G.Q.G. Like wildfire, the infection 
spread through the armies of France 
as one unit after another flared into 
mutiny. By the beginning of June 
there was hardly a loyal formation 
between the Germans and Paris. Blood 
flowed as coloured troops, hastily 
brought up by an appalled Govern- 
ment, fought with Frenchmen, and 
one sunny afternoon saw eighty die 
on Senegalese bayonets. The sword 
of France bent and almost snapped in 
that dark month now so long ago. 

Even at this date it is difficult to 
estimate the exact extent of the 
mutinies. A strange curtain of silence 
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still enshrouds them, and only a few 
chinks of light have met the historian’s 
eye. 

In his report to the shocked Chamber, 
the Minister of War, Monsieur Pain- 
levé, stated that only two divisions out 
of twelve on the Champagne sector 
were at all reliable. He refused to 
give further details, on the grounds of 
public policy, despite the strongest 
demands from the angry Deputies. 
But bad as he admitted the situation 
to have been, he erred violently on the 
side of understatement. For Marshal 
Pétain, in a lecture given under a 
pledge of secrecy to the Academy in 
1921, affirmed that he considered eighty 
per cent of his troops to have been dis- 
affected, and that he had placed no 
reliance on no less than sixteen army 
corps. In a word, France lay wide 
open to defeat. Her one hope was her 
ally, Great Britain. 

It is not necessary in this paper to 
do more than mention that Pétain was 
unremitting in his efforts to restore 
the morale of his sick and sunken 
armies. Whatever opinions one may 
hold concerning his subsequent record, 
common justice compels us to recognise 
that as the physician of a desperately 
ill patient he gave of his best. But it 
is doubtful whether the process of 
healing was completely successful, and 
it is certain that the road to con- 
valescence was long and weary. In 
all probability the armies of France 
never recovered entirely from the fever 
of 1917. 

In that dire summer not least of 
the problems which faced the allied 
commanders was the possibility that 
the Germans would realise that the 
French were in no condition to resist 
a determined offensive, and fall on 
them with decisive fury. As the weeks 
crawled past, indeed, there were 
alarming signs that, despite the most 
rigorous censorship and frontier control, 
the enemy High Command was receiv- 
ing increasingly factual reports of the 
French collapse. Happily for the 
Entente, however, the growing British 
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threat in the north precluded any 
large-scale transfer of troops from 
the Passchendaele sector to the French 
front, and it is known that the German 
Intelligence warned their G.H.Q. against 
any such operation. Nevertheless, the 
gravity of the time can hardly be 
exaggerated, and had the enemy been 
able to take the offensive against the 
French, nothing could have saved 
France from defeat and Britain from 
a Dunkirk of disastrous proportions. 
That the Germans were unable to reap 
their advantage is due entirely to 
Haig’s operations at Passchendaele. 

Let us for a moment visualise the 
situation as it appeared to the Field- 
Marshal in the last few days of June 
1917. In the all-pervading gloom 
there was hardly a gleam of light. 
Far away to the north Russia reeled 
deliriously into chaos, and at sea the 
grip of the U-boats tightened remorse- 
lessly round Britain’s throat. To the 
right of the five-hundred-mile Western 
Front lay the French armies, breath- 
less, mutinous, rotten with war-weari- 
ness, in no condition to do more than 
gasp and pant. In front were the 
Germans, their divisions ever in- 
creasing in number as the needs of 
the shattered Eastern Front grew less 
and less; their artillery, full-fed by 
the forges of Essen, ever stronger ; 
their morale high from their great 
defensive success on the Aisne. Like 
a thunder-cloud the menace to the 
Allied cause loured over the battle- 
fronts of the West. In the mind of 
Sir Douglas Haig, one fact stood out 
in all its stark clarity. He must 
attack, and keep on attacking, until 
winter should put a stop to major 
operations. 

Thus Passchendaele was born. Con- 
ceived in the period of comparative 
quiescence which followed Verdun, it 
was nurtured by the imperative neces- 
sity to divert the Teutonic might from 
smashing through our weakest bastion, 
the armies of France. 

The continuation of the offensive, 
which lasted from 31st July until 
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10th November 1917, was therefore 
the direct result of the French collapse, 
Its origins were, of course, founded on 
entirely different considerations. As 
his main strategical object, Haig had 
the clearance of the Belgian coast 
and its U-boat bases, a project urged 
on him in and out of season by an 
anxious Admiralty, at its wit’s end to 
grapple with the unseen terror of the 
seas. To this end, therefore, he planned 
to capture the ridge of Passchendaele 
and acquire thereby Ypres and the 
surrounding country. But as the 
summer merged into autumn these 
objects became secondary. First and 
foremost (and the statement bears 
repetition) in the Field-Marshal’s mind 
was the ever-present necessity to give 
his Allies a sadly needed breathing- 
space. Therefore his attack was con- 
tinued with quite a different object 
—to pin as many German divisions as 
possible to the British front. In this 
he succeeded to perfection. 

Of the bloody four months which 
followed the launching of the offensive 
on 3lst July I propose to say little. 
The cost of Passchendaele in blood was 
heavy, and the days of air prepara- 
tion and carpet bombing were far 
in the future. Despite the incredibly 
brave efforts of the Royal Flying Corps, 
the bulk of the casualties had, perforce, 
to be borne by the Army, and the 
results at the time appeared meagre. 
Round the name of Haig gathered an 
ever-thickening nimbus of failure. 
““Mud and blood,” cried Mr Lloyd 
George. “‘ That’s all these soldiers can 
think about,” and his plaint has been 
echoed by a multitude of followers into 
error. 

I do not imply that the Prime 
Minister’s strictures were unfounded. 
On the contrary, so far as his knowledge 
went, they had some basis of reason. 
In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that he and his colleagues in 
the Cabinet were appalled by the 
mounting blood toll and clamoured 
for a truce to it all. On the face of it, 
Downing Street was not without 
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jastification for its outcries, but what 
the Cabinet did not know was the true 
condition of the French armies. That 
stark fact alone justified the continu- 
ance of the British offensive at all 
costs. 

The question might well be asked 
—why were the British and French 
Governments unaware of the parlous 
state of Pétain’s troops? The reason 
issimple. On many occasions through- 
out the war serious leakages of in- 
formation had occurred, much to the 
advantage of the enemy, and the Allied 
military chiefs had good reason to 
believe that those breaches of security 
emanated from civilian sources. As 
a consequence, the news of the mutinies 
was almost completely withheld from 
the British and French Governments, 
and it remained the most closely 
guarded secret of 1914-18, shared only 
by a very few high officers of the two 
Commands. Even today the full extent 
of the outbreaks has not been revealed. 

That the Passchendaele offensive was 
continued without reason is the main 
count in the indictment against Haig. 
In this connection I have been per- 
mitted to quote from a private letter 
written by the Field-Marshal to an 
intimate collaborator in his work at 
G.H.Q. during the war. Dated 4th 
March 1927, the letter discusses the 
operations of 1917 in detail, and goes 
on: ‘‘I hope the Official History will 
give the true story. The problem for 
us was how to prevent the Germans 
from attacking the French, who were 
then incapable of offering an effective 
resistance. The mere suggestion of a 
pause in our attacks in the north at 
once brought Pétain in his train to 
see me and beg me to put in other 
efforts against Passchendaele without 
any delay. Knowing as I did what 
the rotten state of the French Army 
was in 1917 (for Pétain told me more 
than once about his awful anxieties) 
I felt thankful when the winter came 
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and the French Army was still in the 
field. For this the price we paid was 
not excessive.” 

We paid the price in precious blood, 
and are proud of those who died in the 
cause of man’s freedom. They shall 
not grow old, nor shall their sacrifice 
be forgotten so long as the proud story 
of our race is remembered. But as we 
remember with sorrowful pride those 
who died, let us also remember that 
another man paid his price for our 
victory. He paid it in full through 
the last years of his life, seeing his 
reputation dragged in the mire of 
politics, yet remaining silent beneath 
a hurricane of abuse. Why did he do 
so? Was it represented to him by 
those in high places that Franco- 
British amity was best served by sup- 
pression of the true background of the 
Passchendaele offensive? If so, I 
doubt the wisdom of the premise. 
Once, in Prague, I saw the statue of 
another great man, and on its pedestal 
were inscribed three lovely words, 
“Truth will prevail.” In these days 
of our present victory the voice of 
Masaryk yet rings sweet and true as a 
guide through the dark forest of the 
post-war years, and in his words we 
find a promise of a happier future. For 
I hold that international relationships 
are not best served by the suppression 
of truth, and the New France needs 
no such nostrums. 

Twenty-eight years have passed 
since Passchendaele was fought, and 
still the heavy debt which history owes 
to the memory of a great soldier has 
not been paid. The Official History of 
that year of destiny has not yet 
appeared to give students the guidance 
of authoritative opinion, and its 
publication is sadly and inexplicably 
overdue. But I find comfort in the 
words of Masaryk, and know that some 
day the true greatness of Field-Marshal 
Earl Haig will be revealed to the eyes 
of the country he served so well. 
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